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A umique, picturesque clock projecting over the roadway at Abinger 
Hlammer The figure of the Smith strikes the hour with his hammer 
and is a reminder of the lron Industry that once flourished here 


This beautiful example of the art of the clockmaker and 
the superb carving of the woodwork, bearing the motto 
“By me you know how fast to go”’, shows at a 
glance the same hallmark of craftsmanship that 

car drivers find in the perfect precision and 
dependability of Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes. 
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CHOCOLAT E 


Each delicately flavoured 


centre individually fork- PEPPERMINT 
dipped in velvet-smooth rl 
Tobler Chocolate CR EAMS 























QUENCHED THE FIRES 
OF WAR 


Godiva, the fire-fighting equipment 
that so rapidly earned a nation-wide 
reputation for efficiency, owes its 
success to the policy of continued 
specialization and development by 


ENGINES LTO COVENTRY 
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There are 9 watches on this page, but they are just 


a few of the finest and widest selection of watches 
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available in this country today. Prices start from 


et 


£10.12.6., and your jeweller will be delighted to 
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help you in choosing that very special Christmas 
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present. If you write to us, we will send you im- 


in | 
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mediately the latest Rolex and Tudor brochure 
and the name and address of your nearest Rolex 


jeweller. If you live or are going to live abroad the 
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Personal Export Scheme is available to you. 
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ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of Time measurement 
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THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (A. Wilsdorf, Governing Director 
1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.; 
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The Rolex Oyster Perpetual, one of 
the world's greet watches. The as- 
tonishingly accurate movement is 
protected from water, dirt, dust, and 
damp by the famous waterproof 
Oyster case. it is automatically 
self-wound by the Perpetual ‘‘rotor’’ 
mechonism. A range of models 
from €42. 
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Liberty dressing-gowns in 
hand-printed silk or light- 
weight wool pack easily, 
and are such a comfort for 
travelling. Chest sizes 
36" - 46” or made-to- 
measure in 7 days. Wool, 
signe. Silk, 15 gms. 
Matching cravats au/- and 
29/6. They make 


nice presents, too, 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TOOD 4 C® 1” 
LONDON 


The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


New York Agents : EXCELSIOR WINE CO., 1$0 BROADWAY 











In Botany wool blended with 
Nylon, and Nylon high-spliced heel and 
toe, Choice of 1¢ shades including 
mixtures—shrink resisting—good value, 
PLEX At4o—the sock for discerning men. 
Also PEX A141 Long Sock with Lastex top. 


| 
Socks E Stockings ) 
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The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed in boxes of I0 and FOO 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO, (OF GREAT BRITAIN &@ IRELAND), LTD. 
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All experience is an arch to build upon 


HENRY ADAMS (1638-1918) 


‘Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 
‘living’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard knocks into hard facts. 

There are two facets of experience : memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 
we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 

In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 


foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of toniorrow can 


be seen. 


Esso [etroleum Company, Limited 











¥& Thanks be to *Terylene’, 
the new British synthetic 
fibre, for making it 
easier and prettier 
and comfier for a 
perfect tomboy to 
look a perfect lady. 
*Terylene’ fabrics 
are beautiful — but 
oh! they’re beauti- 
fully strong! 


% There’s a great day 
coming for mothers, 
the day when 
*Terylene’ is plentiful. 
Drying? In next 

to no tume, 

Ironing? Only 
occasionally. 
Mending? Almost a 
thing of the past. 


rhais 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 

































* *Terylene’ is in 
two forms; ‘silky’ 
filament yarn, for fine 
things and finery — 
and ‘woolly’ staple 
fibre, for coats and 
caps and knitting 
yarn. ‘Silky’ or 
‘woolly’, ‘Terylene’ 
feels soft and warm 
and nice to have on. 
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SAY 


‘He, hat 


and your ‘French’ 







will be perfect... 





vy Gin and French. 4 Gin, } Noilly Prat. 


wv Very dry Martini Cocktail. § Gin, } Noilly Prat. 
Add ice and shake. 





x Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a zest of lemon pees 
squeezed into the vermouth then dropped into it 


yy Long Noilly Prat. Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat 
into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


‘(Nortty Prar 


BLENDED & BOTTLED IN THE LARGE BOTTLE IN FRANCE 





—by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘French’ 


SOLE IMPORTERS: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 6 LIME STREET. LONDON. £.C.3 










nsist on KUNZLE 




















1.C.1, are the people produc- 
ing “Terylene’. Supplies are 
still very limited, though there 
are already some ‘Terylene’ 
things to be found in many 
of the best shops. 





( KRUNZLI 


















sert 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 


... like Kunzle Cakes — a compliment to Good Taste 






Lip BIRMINGHA™M ENGLAND 
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I’m as comfortable as any millionaire! 
For thanks to coal I can afford to keep our 
kitchen always warm, to keep the water 
in our taps always hot and to keep the open fire 


in our living room going day and night. 
So could you. 


WE ALL LOVE AN OPEN FIRE. It’s so cheerful, so comforting, 
such good company. And there is no cheaper way of keeping 
your home warm and your water hot all the time than coal in 
one form or another ; and what is more friendly than a warm 
and cosy kitchen! But you really ought to find out about some 
of the new appliances which burn coal and all the smokeless 
solid fuels such as coke and anthracite. They are tremen- 


dous labour savers and moncy savers. Modern in design 
and in efficiency. You will get the best selection, the best 
advice and the best service, if you go to a shop which shows 
the Coal Utilisation Council’s yellow sign (see below). They 
are the experts. And so many things can be bought on hire- 
purchase now, that there is no reason why you should not 
bring your home up to date right away. Economise with coal. 


the cheerful saver of money 


ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 


3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S8.W.1 
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‘Prestige’ Hollow-ground Cutlery solves all your gift 
problems. It’s handsome, practical and a/ways welcome. 
Nobody can resist the precision of ‘Prestige’ blades, 
hollow-ground for lasting sharpness. Nobody can resist 
the ease with which they carve, slice, cut, peel or pare. 
Here are just two of the wonderful ‘Prestige’ sets you'll 


find at good cutlers, ironmongers and stcres everywhere. 


‘Prestige’ 6-piece 
Holdster Set No. 7006 
Price 99/64, 


‘Prestige’ Gourmet 
Carving Set No. 7026 
Price 45/- 
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This extra table 
is always handy! 


You can get a Vono ‘Foldaway’ 
Table for as little as 67/6d. gm 


BA-TIME, card parties, children’s LOCKING DEVICE 
playtime, sewing . . . every day finds 
new uses for the VONo ‘Foldaway’ Table 
The patented folding action makes the 
‘Foldaway’ as rigid in use as any non- 
folding table. It folds so compactly that 
it hardly needs any storage space. 
There’s a VONO ‘Foldaway’ for every 
home. Choose yours from two table-top 
sizes (24” x 24” and 30” x 30”) two 
heights (21° and 27”), a variety of 
coloured felt coverings, and frame finishes 
in light, medium and painted. 
See these marvellous Vono Folding 
Tables at any good class furnishers—today ! 


V@OWO ‘FOLDAWAY’®TABLES 


Showrooms at : 
LONDON : 71 Grosvenor Street, W.1! MANCHESTER : 95 Shudehill 
LEEDS : 8 Neville Street GLASGOW : College Station, High Street 








We're not going to talk about Barretter control or 
Automatic Vision Gain control or any of our tech- 
nical advances. The important thing is this: here is a 
14” T.V. receiver superbly designed and made by 
one of the world’s greatest electrical and electronic 
organisations. This receiver is absolutely ready for 
the new stations (no costly circuit modifications 
later). It will give you a brilliant reliable picture now 
and for years to come. Invest in the wonderful pre- 
sent and the golden future of television. A fully 
descriptive publication BT2561 and the name of 
your nearest approved dealer is obtainable on 
request from The General Electrie Co. Ltd., K 11 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


“You can't go wrong with G.E.C.” says Eamonn 
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G.E.C. 14 IN. TELEVISION 65 8° «pis 


or hire purchase 
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Pause tot @ moment. «+ 


Up before seven, into the train at eight, into the 
office about nine, a marathon day’s work until six 
or after, dash for another train, home again by 
eight, perhaps. Exaggeration? No— thousands of 
businessmen do it, and they arrive back home tired 
out. 


Energy lost must be replaced and there’s one 
thoroughly pleasant way of doing this —a pause 
for Lucozade. 


Lucozade fulfils a need in the lives of busy men 
and women. This invaluable Glucose drink supplies 
energy when it’s needed most, keeping you 
working evenly, steadily, without exhaustion — 
leaving you with energy to spare when you get 
home. 





Millions of healthy people drink Lucozade to help 
them keep that way. It is a boon to the sick and 
convalescing and, for children, the perfect safe- 
guard against fatigue. A bottle of Lucozade in the 
office and the home is the ideal protection against 
the stresses and strains of modern living. Start 
drinking it today, and keep some by you — a/ways! 


Used by doctors and nurses in hospitals and clinics 


LUCOZADE 


the sparkhing qlucosé dtink 
REPLACES LOST ENERGY 








x 
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TIPTREE marmalades| __ | 


Five o'clock 


four o'clock . . . the 


evenings shorten. Crumpets 

for tea again, the velvet 
curtains snugly drawn, keeping 
winter outside the window. 
Cosy, and gracious too, the 
scene within; firelight, 

old silver, the soft rich 


gleam of velvet. No 


° sists na ety " By Appointment 
Their flavour unites everyone § 34" Mandacurers 


to the late 
in a spirit of ecstasy 


King George VI 





RO a taal 
cette LL EA 


fabric has such beauty 
and depth of colour, 
such glowing ‘life’, 


such warmth, as 


TIPTREE A marmalade to conjure the appetite 


eee 


Made from Seville oranges and pure sugar with 
really tender peel in medium-thick strips. 


In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 
TAWNY For those who like to come across big 


een I 


juicy chunks of glistening peel, this Seville orange 


marmalade is delight indeed. In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 


WILKIN & SONS LTD: TIPTREE: ESSEX 


Name of nearest Stockist on request to Dept, 1 Enquiries also invited from overseas readers ; 
(s by 
stews 


OF BRADFORD 
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Thirty or so beautiful 
eolours, all fadeless 
48° wide. Linings 

to match, blend or 
contrast 


cern ELE 


From all good 


critical 
men 


furnishing stores 


What is it about Chilprufe 

that appeals so much to 

the man of greater-than-usual 

discernment ? Its obvious quality, 

naturally —there’s no mistaking it. 

But more than the superb finish, the 

lasting fit, and agreeable smoothness, is 

the protection of Chilprufe’s finest Pure 

Wool Underwear. A man can live a full 

life when he enjoys Chilprafe’s all-weathey 
comfort and health-safety. 


oe Chilprufe 


for men 


Ask your Chilprufe Agent or write for 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 
pervect! 


pure woot 


LISTER . LTD., 


MANNINGHAM MILLS, 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 





BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 
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Dress by Julian Rose 
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3 Way DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES- % 
ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE ? ¢ 


There’s a very simple reason . . . Freshly-ground coffee a a 

beans will only make the best coffee if the beans a 

themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons 

are roasted and ground at the peak of their freshness ' 

then the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed (by an 

exclusive Lyons process) in the well-known green tins. [ YC ) NS 
COFFEE 
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It is the freshest coffee you can buy. 
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IMPERIAL 
LEATHER ! Here is a new answer to 
hi CLEAR an old problem. Cussons 
BRILLIANTINE Clear Brilliantine con- 
trols the hair but leaves 
it soft and healthy — and 
just as important—does 
not discolour hats and 
pillow cases, 


Cussons 


w 
IMPERIAL §Q)LEATHER 


CLEAR Brilliantine 


FOR MEN 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, LONDON WI 
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SANDEMAN sHERRY 


-I couldn’t wish for better wine” 


SANDEMAN “THREE STAR” 
DRY PALE 
~ This is an admirable Sherry when one’s appe- 
ong = tite needs a touch of pleasant stimulation. 
£ E: } 18/- per bottle. 

y SANDEMAN “ROYAL PEMARTIN” 

5 In mid - morning, pause for a biscuit and a 
glass of this rich pale oloroso; and that 
mountain of work will become a mole - hill. 
23/- per bottie. 

GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 





cast for 


) an important part .. consider the strength of a Railway Engine 


LLOYD & CO. LTD,, P.O. BOX 5 JAMES BRIDGE STEEL 


WORKS 


Few machines have to be made to such rigid standards of strength 
and soundness as railway rolling stock. 

It is because of the need for calculated, unfailing strength 

in the component parts that Lloyds, with their unsurpassed 
facilities for scrupulous control at every stage of production, are 
called upon by Britain’s leading locomotive and railway 

engineers to supply steel castings for their products. 

Castings made by Lloyds for the Railway industry include wheel 
centres (top left), loco frame cradles (below), bogie bolsters 

and axle boxes. Send for a copy of Lloyds Craftsmen in Steel. 
Post free. 





LLOYDS 


Britain's Best Equipped Steel Foundry 


WEDNESBURY STAFFS PHONE DARLASTON 225 
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and there I was, up in this jet” 


To earthbound people, jet aircraft—an unseen whine in the sky or a 
plume-trailing dot against the blue —are strictly for supermen. When 
I put this point of view to the Royal Air Force, they didn't argue with 
me. * Try it,”’ they said, ** and see for yourself.” 

And that's how it happens that I, a middle-aged parent, with no flying 
experience, find myself climbing into the twin-seated cockpit of a de 
Havilland ‘Vampire’ Trainer at Little Rissington, the Central Flying 
School of the Royal Air Force. 

We are kitted up and buckled in. The pilot tests the switches and 
controls. When the starter button is pressed a low whine breaks out 
from the engine. It climbs higher and higher as the revolution counter 
mounts to the 3,000 mark. At this speed the fuel is ignited and the jet 
bursts into life. Now there is a feeling (but no more) of immense power 
flowing through the aircraft. The wheel chocks are whipped away, we 
head for the runway, and off we go in a smooth, relentless surge to- 
wards the horizon. At 110 knots the nose lifts and we are airborne. It is 
unexpectedly silent as the low landscape slips behind us and the air- 
speed indicator climbs to 250... 300. . . 360 knots. Already we are 1,000 
feet up and the Cotswold countryside becomes a map. At 15,000 feet the 
aircraft might be suspended in space. And that's the way I find it: the 
watcher from the ground sees a speck of an aircraft being flung about 
the sky. But up here I have no feeling of speed. Now and again as we 
loop or roll, the horizon does curious things. What, I ask, is going 
around whom? From time to time, as we dive or bank, new and un- 
expected forces press me strongly into my seat and load my hands and 
feet with invisible weights. But the sensation of speed —shrill, 
stomach-lifting, scenic-railway speed—is entirely absent. Nor am I 
nervous. The effect of these unseen forces on my unconditioned body 
is to produce a curious dreamlike sensation. All the same I find ti.ne to 
enjoy a view of most of Southern England laid out before me: Oxford, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Bristol —and the westering sun glinting off 
the sea beyond. The pilot presses a button and speaks to the control 
tower. * Steer 110 degrees,"’ says a metallic voice. The horizon swings 
round and we head for home. The runway places itself in position 
ahead of us, comes up, flows past us and, with a gentle shudder, firmly 
attaches itself to our wheels 


Being flown in a jet clearly does not call for supermen. And the Royal 
Air Force does not expect to find supermen ready-made to fly them. It 
is looking for young men who possess the persona! qualities, dying 
aptitude and high medical standards needed to fly and navigate modern 
fighting aircraft. In addition to entry through the R.A.F. College, 
Cranwell, there are the new Direct Commissions for pilots and navi 

gators in the General Duties (fiying) Branch which offer a good pros 

pect of making a career in the Royal Air Force. 

As in all professions it depends largely on individual morit how far one 
goes in the Service. The best have excellent prospects of rising to high 
rank ; for others there will be the opportunity of a pensionable appoint 

ment normally up to the age of fifty. Alternatively, an officer who 
wishes to return to civil life may leave the Service at the end of twelve 
years with a gratuity of £3,000, or after eight years with a gratuity of 
£1,500, both gratuities tax free 

The table below gives brief details of this and other methods of entry 
EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


METHOD OF ENTRY AGE LIMITS | 


174—19 


Cet! Service Commission Examination 


wate of Education 
tificate or egutvalent 


General Cer 


Dtrect Commission Scottish Leaving 


174 —26 


From a University 20 — 26 ; Normal degree at recognised untversity 


| Cranwell Cadetshtp 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


General Certif.cate of Educaticn 


During 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or equivalent 


" , 4 Y . 
National Service Servtoe 


L . . A 
» For subsequent flying in the R.Awa.A.P. 


For fuller information write to: 
Under-Secretary of State, Air Ministry (P.U.204), 
Adastral House M.R.2, London, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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NOVEMBER 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


To the townsman, the sounds of winter are 
not very different from the sounds of sum- 
mer. The pneumatic drill does not alter its 
note as the evenings draw in ; the cry of the 
newsvendor is not, like that of the peewit, 
stilled by an unfathomable impulse. to 
migrate. But in the country the two seasons 
make very different impacts on the ear. 
Summer is never silent. Most of its sounds, 
like those on Prospero’s island, “give delight 
and hurt not”, though from this category 
we must exclude those made by wasps and 
thunderstorms. 

Winter has a much more limited repertoire. 
Perhaps it is because they so often present 
themselves against a background of silence 
that we acquire a relish for its noises. The 
ring of an axe in the woods : the huntsman’s 
horn across the valley : the grating, confi- 
dential call of partridges settling down for 
the night—when we grumble about the 
winter we do not grumble about these. And 
though writers, seeking to create a cheerless 
and forlorn atmosphere, often invoke the 
moaning of the wind in the eaves, not even 
the most provocative of them has attempted 
to suggest that this sound is half so dispiriting 
as the patter of rain on the roof of the 


cricket pavilion. 


Banking makes no sounds like these. Only the subdued 
chatter of accounting machines and the clink of coins marks 
the unceasing service which the Midland Bank provides 
throughout the year to townsman and countryman alike. 


MIDLAND BANIK 
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By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George Vi 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Led. 


Scotch Whisky is the ideal drink for all occasions 


WM. SANDERSON & GOW LTO... QUALITY STREET. Larre London Office: om. race ware. ow.+ 
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a nN d below Cleveland's engineers are building 
an = 


structures which are designed to withstand the passage |of time. Deep foundation 


work is a Cleveland speciality and is an integral part of the modern science of 
heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — in any 


part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring strength 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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Convivial Glass 


To design a brand-new public house presents an architect with a con- 
siderable challenge. He will want to take advantage of modern methods 
and materials and yet use them so as instantly to suggest the word ‘pub’ 
rather than ‘hygienic drinking parlour’. Mr. C. Wycliffe Noble, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Gooday and Noble (Architects) has designed a glass pub 
as warm and richly characteristic as any favourite Victorian rendezvous. 


In fact, several Victorian features have been introduced: notably the 
screen hanging from the mezzanine ceiling (seen edge on) which is a 
double mirror acid-ctched with a decorative motif, the iron balustrade 
withits mahogany hand-rail and therecessed panelscontaining stuffed fish. 
The outside wall at ground floor level is of semi-obscuring Spotlyte 
glass. The middle area is glazed with }” Rough Cast glass and carries the 
pub name, sand-blasted, coloured and fired. The upper wall and tran- 
soms are of }” Polished Plate glass. Entry is by Armourplate glass door 
with a generous black pusia-bar for safety. 

Inside the main bar a brilliant-cut mirror ship sign fixed high on the wall 


face recalls the glitter of the old pubs, whereas the treatment of the 
counter frontage—it is faced with strips of toughened glass, coloured 


GET UP TO DATE rn GLAS (e 


of your own problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK , 


BIRMINGHAM 


alternately light and dark —is essentially modern. The display behind the 
counter is framed in black metal, with shelves of }” Polished Plate glass; 
the triangle is Flashed Ruby affixed to the plate glass. 


From the suspended ceiling of glass slats above the mezzanine floor 
hangs a brass chandelier with Opal glass bowls. The ceiling itself is of 
Flashed Opal glass slats suggesting a deep cut pattern after the fashion 
of the old ‘ Lincrusta’ design, and the suspended ceiling (below the 
gallery) is of Brown Antique Seedy glass. 





The whole of the front, two ceilings and 
many fittings -why was glass used for these? 
Because, at a very economical price, glass 
can be chosen from an immense variety of 
colours, textures, patterns and strengths. 
Because it can look very beautiful, warm 
and gay. Because it can allow light —in 
any degree — to come th:ough. Because it 
is clean and fresh. It's a splendid building 
material... glass. 











LONDON OFFICE 28 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.1t 
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Exactly 
how much? 


“It’s going to cost the earth!" But is it? Before you 





say it— before you think it even — consult House & Garden. 


Whatever your plans, inside the house or out, 





you see them all take shape — in black and white and colour. 








You don’t have to be a millionaire 


to follow up House & Garden's brilliant ideas! 





By showing the latest and best ideas and adaptations for 

houses and gardens this famous monthly has done more than 
catch the imagination of a whole generation of young homemakers. 
[It has become an indispensable part of their way of life. 

Every month 3/-, post paid 3/4d. 


Post paid subscription to 12 issues : £2.0.0. from 


Condé Nast Publications Lid., 37 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


House & Garden 








A cold reception awaits 

his Lordship in the ; 

Baronial bedcham- . So ? Pei 

ber, unless he is : - ~<Mle gladsesswhich hotd 

one of the enlight- 1 & a wealth of please and 

ened _ aviepecracy. salidfaction hen fille J 

who believes in ao : 

progress, exempli- . ' wilh Glayva 

fied in a ‘WARM- 4 

ABED' Electric 

Blanket—a noble 

thought ! 

‘WARMABED’ Electric Blankets are supplied in 100% 

Pure Wool, in pink, periwinkle blue, honeysuckle or wrilow 
3 Sizes JUNIOR, 64.144 


SINGLE, €8-10.0 
DOUBLE, £12.5.7 


Ask to cee the Warmabed Electric Blanket Reguiator - 55/- 
(All prices include Purchase Tax) 
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In case of any difficulty in odtainng = 
lecally, write direct for tlustrated brochure and address of nearest stockist TSEEY / 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED, KNOTTINGLEY, YORKSHIRE RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD., EDINBURGH 
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It’s evening ease... 


DAh 


- dinner 


A man wears a dinner suit to look his best, 
and for that only the finest cloths 

and most skilful tailoring will do. Witha 
Daks dinner suit he is not only assured of 
the excellence of the material. There's 

the comfort that comes from the superb 
cut of the jacket, and the immaculate hang 
of the self-supporting trousers. Tailored 
in barathea, midnight blue in fine herring 


bone, or in cool lightweight Zephair 
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9 du MAURIER 
the filter tip 


cigarette 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX 


PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 








CHARMING GIFTS 


.dependable everywhere! 


No, darling, he isn't swearing— 
that’s just what the French say when 
the waiter takes more than two 

minutes to bring their Lillet. Lillet, 
my as" ¢ darling, Lillet. It’s the most heavenly 
apénuf. You mean to tell m~ you’ ve 
Only the Cyma-Amic can take the hard knocks of f never tasied it? Zut, alors, as they say, 
travel life or become a treasured table time-piece at home. A twist of } you must have one at once. Garcon! 
the wrist winds both alarm and precision 10-jewel movement... the big 
sw eephand sets your waking to the 


minute. These precision Swiss clocks | M > 
THE SWISS ALARM CLOCK OF PRECISION are obtainable in a variety of models r | 
CYM from £ 4.14.6 at leading jewellers eel mm ic the finest and j 
t f we 


arating of all apéritifs. It is a matured blend of u 


exclu vely in me small region of France, and is prefers 





gastronon all ove he world. Drink I 


liver of lemor 
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Retractable de Luxe 


It’s slim, it’s elegant, it’s a ballpoint you 
can wear. The Retractable de Luxe 
has a smooth, reliable mech- 

anism, and like all Biros, it’s a 

present that will last and lest. 


For that special present — it’s the Magnum. 
With its gleaming cap and fittings, much 
larger capacity refill, and handsome 

presentation case, the Magnum 


18/6 makes a perfect gift for those 
who deserve the best. 


Retractable 


Handsomely styled, the Retractable 
has a simple direct action—there’s 
literally nothing to go wrong. In 
fact, it’s just the ballpoint for hard 


- Corona wear and long service. 


Easy to write with, easy to look at, 4/6 


they'll appreciete the Corona’s grace 
ful styling and flawless finish. 


6/3 


And remember ee @ Only a genuine Biro refill gives genuine 
Biro performance. Years of research went to produce the Biro refill with its 
Blue-66 ink and precision ballpoint. It's up to you not to waste those years. 


So make sure you give your Biro the refill specially 
made for it. Look for the name Biro on the end Citizen 
of the refill. 





Designed for long life and perfect writing 
service, you can choose the Citizen from 


a variety of attractive colours. / 
Put one in their Christmas 3 7 


stocking. 


Buy ‘133° -theye right on the ball 
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AILURE to express official sym- 

pathy over the Toronto hurricane 

was a bad lapse. It should not be 
assumed that any real slackness exists 
in the Department of Congratulations 
and Condolences, however, otherwise 
Sir Winston Churchill would have 
overlooked his expression of national 
gratification at the escape of 
Colonel Nasser. 


recent 


Empty Place 

Now that the circumstances of Sir 
William Hayter’s withdrawal from the 
Burmese Ambassador's dinner have 
been fully examined at the Foreign 








Office a serious feature, at first over- 
looked, is claiming official attention 
namely, that as a result of safeguarding 
his diplomatic integrity Sir William had 
to go hungry. Experts on protocol are 
trying to hit on a system whereby an 
ambassador can eat his meal de facto 
while walking out de jure. 


Suspense Story 

WHeTHER British, 
national, the machinery of justice is 
always working at full pressure. This 
month will see the trial, in absentia, by 
a West German court, of Dr. Josef 
Goebbels, property will be 
confiscated if he is found to have been 
‘a leading Nazi.’ 


foreign or inter- 


whose 


Fixed Point 

No doubt the commercial television 
situation will settle down in time, but 
just at the moment, with the Indepen- 
dent ‘Television Authority (1.T.A.) 
ignoring the Incorporated ‘Television 
Programme Company (1.T.P.C.) but 
offering a contract to Broadcast Relay 
Services (B.R.S.) and provoking a 


U 


j " 


bt MEG 


h 
a 


Vata 
CHARIVARIA 


Associated Broad- 
Company 
with any 


statement from the 
casting Development 

(A.B.D.C.) the only body 
confidence in its status and prospects 
R.T.R.A. (Radio and 


Association). 


must be the 
Television Retailers’ 


Never Get Well if You Picket 

LookinG back on the mass rejection 
of sculpture suggestions for the ‘T.U.C. 
Memorial Building it is obvious that 
the entrants were all at sea over con- 
temporary trends. No group entitled, 
for example, “Policy of Peaceful 
Negotiation” could have stood a 
moment’s chance. What was hoped for 
was something on the lines of “TI 
Leader Lynched after Ordering Men 
Back to Work.” 


It Pays to Advertiserize 

FEMININE interest has been effectively 
stirred by the latest lipstick in madly 
voluptuous crimson, which is not only 
non-drying and non-smear but actually 
moisturizes the lips. For best results it 
should be worn with newly barberized 
hair, freshly tweezerized eyebrows and, 
indeed, all the latest kinds of beautician- 
ization. 


Blessed Plot 
Spyinc for the 

Bognor detective constable, so he stated 

drank 


licensing laws a 


in court, seventeen whiskies 


=v 

U 
while gathering evidence at a club. He 
‘naintained, however, that he could still 


have said “ British Constitution,” if he 
hadn't been too ashamed to mention it. 


Every Man His Own Jester 
Humorists have no trade union as 

yet, but punning headlines in The 

Times are leading other publications to 
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follow suit, and something may have to 
In the Fishing Gazette recently 
Sergeant 


be done. 
the achievement of a Police 

14 OZ 
orfe near Wolverhampton was reported 
under the heading, “Police 
Falle’s Orfe’; and in Radio Times a 
Home Service entitled “Salute 
to Nelson” carried the small 
“See top of column,”’ 


Falle in catching a 2 lb. golden 


Sergeant 


item 
italic 
Witticism, 


Is Nothing Sacred ? 

ReportinG that an actress has dry rot 
in her new flat, a gossip-writer says 
“Such talent and good looks deserve a 
A sound point. It is time 


legally 


better fate.” 


that malignant forces were 


debarred from molesting actresses 


band-leaders, football stars and the 


like, who are entitled by popular acclaim 
to a carefree existence. Many people 
were badly shocked to learn that the 
lastest dock troubles had obliged even 
well-known night-club singers to carry 
their own hand-luggage. It 
thing is for 


seemed 
incredible: that sort of 
the obscure, the aged and the infirm. 
Star is Born 

Lime Grove’s latest bid to instruct, 
stimulate and amuse 1s a series bringing 
an expectant mother before the cameras 
She will appear in increasing 
expectancy until a few days before the 
child is born, and later the B.B.¢ 
Vic wers who 


stages ot 


’. plans 
to televise the baby itself. 
believe in pre-natal influences expect it 
to have a fixed look in its cye 


Distant Drum 

AMONG the exciting tales of 
artistic achievement in the U.S.S.R. 
newly-returned 


many 


from a 
tells of five 


comes one 


visitor who hundred 





balalaikas played sirnultaneously in 
Leningrad, and an orchestra of a 
thousand musicians in Moscow. The 
sceptical are reminded that oscillo- 
graphs at Kyoto University have been 
registering heavy and prolonged vibra- 
tions not incompatible with Russian 
cultural activities on such a scale. 


Laughing Gas 

OWING to the improvement in dental 
skills and equipment, said a speaker at 
the British Dental ‘Trades Exhibition, 


DEATALODEON |} 
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Vata nada 


it will be a pleasure to visit the dentist 


in twenty years from now... If only 
to read about funny old 1954 in the 
waiting-room magazines. 


Fall In, Digging Party 

Bririsit popularity in Suez has 
reached an all-time high with the 
signing of the Anglo-Egyptian agrec- 
ment, a fact emphasized by The Sunday 
Times headlines, ‘“‘Egypt ‘Terrorists 
Bury Their Bombs... Efforts to 
Make the Canal ‘Troops Feel Safe.” 
An official note of where the bombs are 
buried might make them feel even safer. 


Crown-up Young Lady 

Wir the uprush of children’s papers 
so much in the news there is a danger 
of forgetting that many bright 
youngsters are still reading the papers 
favoured by their parents, Eleven-year- 
old Sheila Carpenter, describing in 
the correspondence columns of the 
Competitors’ Journal and Pools Guide 
her successes in “two and a half years 
of competiting,”’ ends her letter: 

“IT think competitions are very 
educating and a pleasant hobby, and 
my advice to all readers is get your 
children interested in competitions 
like my dad has got me.” 


Skipper Next to God 

Wuen I commanded India, | saw it all 
too soon 

Revert to Commonwealth Reserve, in a 
Whitehall-proof cocoon; 

And now I head the Navy at the peak 
of my renown 

How long before the British Fleet lies 
all Mountbattened down? 
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MR. NEUTRALIST 


I was in Vanity Fair that Bunyan’s 

Pilgrim fell in with Mr. Neutralist, 

an clegant man with a large mass 
of grey hair, a public smile, and a 
manner which betokened great carnest- 
ness of disposition. 

As was his wont, the Pilgrim explained 
his reasons for leaving the City of 
Destruction—namely, that the City 
would be burnt with fire and all its 
inhabitants perish. Mr. Neutralist 
would not have this at all. It should 
have been perfectly possible, he said, 
to establish contact with some respon- 
sible person from the nether regions 
(with which, whatever we may think 
about them, we have no choice but to 
co-exist), and work out a modus vivendi. 
In any case, he went on, with one of 
his most winning smiles, it would have 
been worth trying, instead of just 
taking precipitate flight in the vague 
hope of reaching the Celestial City. 

The Pilgrim was _ considerably 
abashed. It seemed to him that, if this 
were true, all the dangers and difficulties 
he had met with might have been 
avoided altogether—no Slough of Des- 
pond to wade through, no Hill Difficulty 
to climb, no Valley of the Shadow of 
Death to endure. Instead of facing 
these hazards, he might have remained 
peaceably at home with his family. 

“But,” he asked, “supposing such 
an arrangement to have been made, how 
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“Yes, yes—he was the Minister who 
abolished ration books, but look how 





long it took him.”’ 
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could we be sure that it would be 
observed? Is not the ruler of the nether 
regions a notorious liar and cheat? Has 
not everyone who has had dealings with 
him lived to regret it?” 

Mr. Neutralist was not at all per- 
turbed by this argument. Of course it 
was truc, he said, that the ruler of the 
nether regions had a far from impeccable 
record in the matter of fair dealing, and 
that he had frequently manifested un- 
neighbourly, ifnot downright aggressive, 
tendencies. Even so, it was surely not 
beyond the wit of man (this was onc of 
his favourite phrases) to work out some 
arrangement for peaceful co-existence 
on a basis of a genuine division of 
interests. Could there not be, he went 
on, for instance, a neutral area between 
the nether and upper regions which 
would serve to eliminate the possibility 
of conflict? After all, what was the 
alternative? Unless some such agree- 
ment, based on give and take, were 
arrived at, others would have no choice 
but to follow the hard way the Pilgrim 
had taken or tamely await destruction. 

With these plausible words ringing 
in his ears the Pilgrim continued on his 
way greatly saddened. His footstep; 
lagged, and he had little stomach foi 
any further adventures. The Delectable 
Mountains, let alone the Celestial City, 
seemed far away, and the thought of his 
old home very alluring. At this point, 
however, the memory came to him of 
his battle with Apollyon, and of how 
this cruel adversary had proposed to 
him just such an arrangement as Mr. 
Neutralist envisaged. Let it be admitted, 
Apollyon had said, that the Pilgrim had 
forgone his allegiance to him and 
accepted service with another. There 
seemed no cogent reason now why he 
should not reverse the position, and, if 
he did, he, Apollyon, would give an 
undertaking that all would be well, with 
no recriminations, and that whatever 
his country could afford the Pilgrim 
should be given. 

It was while the Pilgrim was medi- 
tating upon these seemingly fair words 
that Apollyon had thrown a flaming 
dart at his breast, and only with the 
greatest difficulty had the Pilgrim been 
able finally to worst him. Thenceforth 


he thought no more of Mr. Neutralist. 
M. M. 
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An Excessive Autumn 


HAVE been thinking of that 

clement Fawkes who in the 

matter of ill luck in the use 

of gunpowder is a kind of 

twin to my Uncle Edwin. 

About fifteen years ago 
Edwin was in a cantata called “The 
Glade of Gladness”’ which was all about 
the joys of the pastoral life in the days 
before farmers had to buy and sell things 
and produce philosophers to denounce 
townsmen,. ‘The cantata made an appeal 
to my uncle and his friends because all 
these voters had been hit silly by the 
Industrial Revolution and if there had 
heen a forest left standing within easy 
distance of Meadow Prospect these boys 
would have been back on acorns and 
laughing at the rate collectors. Edwin 
found his nerves becoming brittle in the 
tin works where he was employed and he 
started to denounce the rattle of metal 
as a basic flaw in man’s whole tenancy 
of this globe. 

He went to see a doctor who did not 
wish to discuss tenancy or the globe, 
but he told Edwin to find a job that 
would expose him to jolly sociable 
comtacts. ‘The Debating Group at the 
Library and Institute met for three 


nights running to find out how the 
doctor had fished up such a phrase as 
that from the ‘context of Meadow 
Prospect, a theme of frowning in stone 
and slipping hillside. 

Uncle Edwin was found a job as a 
conductor on the Meadow Prospect 
buses when that enterprise had just 
started. The drivers all had to be local 
men and most of them, through lack of 
training or a wish to answer the greeting 
of passers-by who wanted to congratu- 
late them on being uniformed and in 
charge of such a large article as a bus, 
were very erratic in their movements. 
Several of us went to the doctor and 
advised him to sign Edwin back on to 
the tin where he at least knew the 
dangers, but the doctor said that such 
a job as conducting, with the fine 
experience of walking about with a thick 
leather money bag around his neck and 
a warm uniform and helping voters off 
and on the vehicle, was just the thing 
he had in mind to break the back of 
E-dwin’s chronic concern about man and 
society. 

Uncle Edwin’s first week was on a 
stretch of road leading up to Meadow 
*rospect’s only good suburb where our 
minute professional class lived. One of 
my uncle’s regular passengers was a 
lady of snobbish bent, Mrs. Lydia Dove 
the Cut Above, a woman of majestic 
presence, a booming voice that had 
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By GWYN THOMAS 

foided back the tympanum of a dozen 
maids and a leading place in the town’s 
policy-making and bridge - playing 
phalanx. When ona journey to or from 
the town she was fond of announcing 
in a voice that could be heard four buses 
away that she did not trust any con- 
ductor as notably connected with the 
free-thinking flank of the Library and 
Institute as Uncle Edwin. 

Edwin’s driver was an old friend of 
his called Idris Merril. Idris was a good 
driver when his mind was on Meadow 
Prospect and the road ahead, but liable 
to become abstracted and unreliable in 
his choice of direction when he started 
thinking of his domestic affairs, which 
were so tangled he was now allowed to 
enter the County Court by the same 
door as the judge. But Idris believed 
that life would tend, through its 
labyrinth of dirtying complexities, to an 
ultimate atom of tranquil simplicity as a 
reward for all the knots into which he 
had been tied by his own ineptitude 
and his wife’s flighty fecklessness. 
For this belief he was sometimes known 
as Merril the Monad by the boys in 
the advanced philosophy class run 
by Nestor Harris, M.A. It would have 
been all right if this belief in an assured 
serenity to come had affected Idris 
while at the wheel but it never did. 
Then neuroses nibbled into his every 
pocket sure of finding sugar, and on top 
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“ Here they come-—you'd better start getting up.” 


of this a lot of voters who were sorry for 
Idris in his troubles had a way of nipping 
on to the bus and jerking open the 
window just behind the driver's seat and 
bawling right into Idris’ ear, causing the 
bus to make a savage lurch which was 
not helped by the refusal of these 
sympathetic voters to hand a penny over 
to Edwin for these little trips. Edwin 
felt that he would not have been thrown 
more often on to his face if that doctor 
had dispatched him to work on a whaler. 

The time when Edwin started was 
around the beginning of November 
when voters who have done too little 
thinking about the whole present 
situation think a bang harmless and 
encourage their young to cause a rush 
on the County Clinic by celebrating the 
capture of Fawkes and the other cellar- 
men. Meadow Prospect that year was 
full of these amateurs of hell let loose. 
That upthrusting young outfitter, Esau 


‘Tothill the Tussore, had done a deal with 
some expiring cracker-maker and he was 
giving away a firework with every article 
purchased. Young elements by the 
hundred and even scrious-looking older 
voters who wished to give their wives a 
laughing fit with a furtive rocket, or 
wished to take a whack at the grey sober 
surface of their days, went marching into 
Tothill’s and came out with a packet of 
pins and some explosive. The streets 
were loud with their bangs, especially 
the streets on which Uncle Edwin and 
Merril the Monad were taking their bus, 
for there was something about the 
grieving pensiveness of Edwin and the 
distracted jumpiness of Merril that drew 
these pyromaniacs like a poultice. 

On the bonfire night itself Merril’s 


preoccupations had reached a peak and 
once or twice Uncle Edwin had had to 
nip out and flag him back on to the 
route. It happened too that Mrs. Lydia 
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Dove was that night engaged on some 
marathon of social service that had her 
hopping in and out of the bus as often 
as Uncle Edwin. After a particularly 
bad lurch by Merril which almost flung 
Edwin off his platform Mrs. Dove threw 
up the window just behind Merril and 
caught him one with the massive brass 
clasp of her handbag, the huge one she 
kept for benevolence. She said in tones 
that almost put Merril through the 
windscreen and sent all the threepenny 
bits in Edwin's bag into one corner, that 
anarchy in our division would triumph 
only over her dead body and the way 
things were going she could see anarchy 
not having a very long wait. 

This did not help Merril and at the 
next pause he told Uncle Edwin that his 
wife Rebecca, who was about 
athletes ever since Merril had taken to 
heavy reading, had now taken in a 
wrestler to share their board. ‘The night 





before, Gomer Gough and Willie Silcox 
and a few of the other debaters down at 
the Institute had looked into this matter 
of Idris Merril’s shredding serenity, had 
heard him refer to the wrestler, and 
brought along some short broad voter 
called Mervyn Jervis who claimed he 
had a working knowledge of Judo and 
other sinister types of encounter. 

Jervis had gone through the whole 
curriculum of simple butchery for Idris’s 
benefit in the porch of the Institute. 
‘This was to give Idris confidence in his 
traffic with the wrestler. But the light 
in that porch is bad and Willie Silcox 
kept distracting Idris’s attention from 
Jervis’s illustration of the various grips 
with reference to the rusting quality of 
jealousy and had rattled off a whole list 
of performers from history and literature 
who would have done a lot better if they 
had stopped feeling vindictive about 
women and taken up hobbies like 
whippets or skittles that whittle down 
the emotional margin. All the while 
Mervyn Jervis was making his way 
through his fourteen methods of break- 
ing necks, all so brisk as never to be 
offensive. 

On the way back to Meadow Prospect 
Idris had suddenly stopped the bus just 
as Uncle Edwin had the flaps of his 
money bag open and the bag itself 
tilted up to get at some change. Pounds’ 
worth of copper and silver rolled all over 
the floor and voters were crawling about 
pretending to help Edwin, pointing out 
the glint of nothing but hope under the 
darker seats, and quietly pocketing 
some of the coins themselves, causing 
the manager of the bus-company who 
had looked in on this scene to put 
Edwin's name down as a necessary prop 
in a course he was planning for the 
training of bus inspectors who would 
need someone to incorporate the whole 
syllabus of errors open to a conductor. 

Mrs. Lydia Dove was on her feet 
shouting that this was the first clap in the 


<n 
: 


“And if it’s a boy I want to call it 
Winston after that wonderful horse.” 


thunder of wicked social waste that was 
shortly to burst over the heads of the 
provident. Uncle Edwin bawled on 
Idris to get a grip on himself and the 
bus for pity’s and security’s sake and 
carry straight on. 

Idris stopped the bus because it was 
at that very moment that some of the 
postures and thrusts of Mervyn Jervis 
began to make sense to him, and he 
could not wait until he was back at home 
applying Judo thirteen to the dozen and 
piloting that wrestling lodger through 
the door without touching either jamb 
or step. So he just left the route and 
went tearing up side streets as part of a 
short cut back to his wife. The side 
streets were dark and unfamiliar and 
Idris ran right into a high school wall. 

Mrs. Lydia Dove and Uncle Edwin 
were thrown into each other’s arms and 
were hurled to the floor, half stunned in 
a brief anticipation of the social peace 
that is bound one day to come. The bus 
was not badly damaged and while Idris 
was trying to shake off the bigger bits of 
the school wall the bus was surrounded 
by a host of youths bearing Esau 
Tothill’s fireworks. They came out of 
the gloom in a brilliant swarm like 
sardines to bait. Mrs. Dove, after a long 
two-nostril whiff at a sal-volatile bottle 
which she always carried in her bag as a 
hint for certain thinkers in Meadow 
Prospect whom she thought would 
benefit from a faint, was drawing up a 
list of specific charges to be levelled 
against Idris and Uncle Edwin as soon 
as she could get them still and in the 
presence of the General Manager of the 
bus company. 

The noise of the fireworks, the roar 
of the engine as Idris was trying to make 
sure he left the school behind and the 
doom-shot rub of Mrs. Dove's pencil 
was too much for Edwin. He stood on 
the platform of the bus, his arms 
upraised, his face stricken, like a 
prophet who is now going to distribute 
among the scoffers the fragments of his 
shattered heart, with especially large 
pieces for those who had used the 
hammers. He asked for peace, a 
dignified silence, not only in that nook 
of Meadow Prospect but through all the 
shabby and underburrowed galleries 
that connect life with death. 

The boys fell silent. Three of them 
stood quite near to Uncle Edwin, as if 
humbled by what he was saying. He did 
not look down at them but kept his 
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eyes fixed on the further darkness where 
the comrades of the listening trio were 
still padding through the long grass of 
their wanton humour and mischief. 
Then Uncle Edwin blessed the three 
boys and re-entered the bus, pushing 
his money bag right behind his back so 
as not to be bothered at that moment by 
anything squalid. He moved with the 
fluid speed of nightmare down the 
aisle and stood before Mrs. Lydia Dove 
whose writing had been brought to a 
stop by a blunted pencil. He asked her 
to enter the universe of tolerance and 
amity which he had just sketched for the 
cracker-lighters. 

He was at the end of his second fine 
plangent sentence when all chaos broke 
loose. ‘The three boys who had stood so 
attentively at Edwin's knees had secreted 
three lighted jackie-jumpers in Edwin's 
money bag and the explosion of these 
articles had him dancing from one end of 
the bus to the other like a whipped staz. 
The only decent feature of the wholc 
thing was that Mrs. Lydia Dove under- 
stood very little about the last phase of 
the evening. She had fainted when she 
saw Uncle Edwin make his first leap as 
the jumpers went into action, her hand 
only half-way to the bottle of volatile. 
She was convinced that Edwin was 
now sailing into the last harbour of his 
hurtful malcontent under a full sail of 
dementia. 

As soon as she came to she did a 
better jump than Tosca from the bus 
and rushed to the General Manager of 
the bus company. She warned him to be 
on guard against Idris Merril and Uncle 
Edwin who would shortly be arriving to 
set fire to the depot. Edwin, back in the 
bus after fanning his money bag to take 
the taste of tumult from his coins, 
persuaded Idris to return to the main 
route. There they were met by an envoy 
of the bus company who asked them to 
take the bus back to headquarters. 
There they were given their cards. 

Which might have been just as well. 
Voters like my Uncle Edwin and Idris 
Merril the Monad are better static. 
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Popular Fallacy Exploded 


“This irresponsibility in public places is 
most deplorable,’ he said. ‘It is not merely 
horseplay. Most of us understand that you 
young people have to go and let off a lot of 
steam sometimes, but a railway station is 


not the place to do it.’’’—Surrey Contet 
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Labour’s Local 


NCE a month, particularly in a 
O month full of strikes, the centre 

of the State, the heart of men 
and things, turns out to be a pub called 
the Marquis of Granby in Dean 
Bradley Street, Westminster. ‘The reason 
is partly geographical—the Marquis of 
Granby is the Transport House local. 

But it is a good deal more than that. 
It can be said to be on that one day in 
the month the liaison, the clectric wire 
connecting the chiefs of the T.U.C. 
and the Labour Party with the excited, 
bored, bewildered, knifc-fighting, 
mealy-mouthed British Press. 

There are a few hours every month 
when the public house owned by Mr. 
William Angus Tait from Scotland, who 
will tell you as often as you like that he 
has no politics at all, reaches the level of 
all those pubs which over long, long 
years have played a similar réle m ‘the 
affairs of nations—-the Adlon Bar long 
ago in Berlin, the Bavaria in Geneva and 
the Seribe in Paris. 

Long ago you could siton a good day 
in the Adlon Bar and hear three—and 
on an even better day four-—perential 
German putschists confidentially ox- 
plaining to the World's Press jast why 
they represented the true spirit of 


By CLAUD 


post-war Germany (War One naturally), 
and why they were the ones who were 
going to defend the interests of the West, 
keep Culture going in a big way, set up 
a genuine army which would save us all 
and eradicate militarism. 

In the Bavaria at Geneva everything 
that never was said on the floor of the 
League of Nations Building was said 
sometimes in whispers, sometimes in 
those jovial shouts across the beer mugs 
which tcll newspapermen that the 
Delegate from Wheresit is a jolly 
human fellow, wishing to scem a little 
indiscrect at the moment and anxious 
to put over some whopper on the 
attentive readership of the Press. 

As for the Soribe, it has been said by 
historians that if it had never cxisted the 
Peace of T945 might have proved less 
emtirchy satisfactory. 

The Marguis of Granby bears little 

ial resemblance to these other 
historically farnous places of good cheer, 
except that some stadents from the 
neatby Westminster Hoxpital have, m 
grativade for its hospitality, at mtervals 
unscrewed the “Raucher, FPumeurs, 
Fumato” notices trom Continental 
express trains and screwed them up 
around the ‘bar. 


i Say : How d "you do.’”’ 
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Physically it resembles quite a number 
of the most modern London pubs, 
although you fairly soon receive the 
impression that cighty per cent of the 
people in it are strongly aware that they 
mean something and know what they 
mean. 

On twenty-nine or thirty days of the 
month the men you will see there arc 
likely to be executives of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company or Imperial Chem- 
icals, a couple of dignitaries of the 
Church and that section of the top brass 
from Seotland Yard which does not care 
to hang about the nearest Scotland Yard 
local and thus makes the few hundred 
yards’ extra trip to the Marquis of 
Granby. 

Probably if someone put microphones 
im the place they would be bound soone: 
or later to make a fortune in seme 
speculation or other or even get a notion 
about where the authorities think that 
famous ‘bullion finally wert to. 

But the big day is ‘the third or fourth 
Wednesday m the month. 

‘On that day indestrial and political 
correspondents have enty one noorteme 
date im their diarics—the Marquis of 
Grariby. For that is the day when the 
TUX. chiefs and the Labour Party 
Exvoutives across the road at Transpert 
Howse after their mestings stride in 
dignity to the Marquis. Aind there the 
newspapermen are awaiting them, well 
aware, of course, that m hints or 
indiscrétions are ‘te ‘be expected, that 
one meets ma pub for purely social and 
convivial reasons, that nobody is going 
to use sach.an occasion to slip any inside 
information to anyone else, that, in fact, 
these great Executives would very much 
rather the tiresome newspapermen were 
not there at all. 

Yet for some reason the newspaper- 
men stick around and for some reason 
they get storics—or as highly respect- 
able politicians, who naturally loathe 
publicity, say-—“‘concoct”’ them. 

At onetime the pleasant social atmo 
sphere in the Marquis of Granby was 
such that Sir Walter Citrine actually 
instructed members of the General 


Council of the T.U-C. not to go to “the 


other place across the road.”’ 

Evidently realizing that no harm could 
come of a visit to the local the Transport 
House men continued to go there. 
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The customary course of events on 
one of the ‘Transport House Wednesdays 
is the arrival of some of the hierarchically 
lesser, though not necessarily less genial, 
members of the General Council, some 
of whom are apt to chat in a nearly 
uninhibited manner with the newspaper- 
men. For a while cheerfulness is more 
or less unconfined but is apt to get 
pretty sharply confined again on the 
sudden and solemn arrival of Sir Vincent 
‘Tewson. 

Sir Vincent gives no indication that he 
has the slightest interest in the question 
of who is talking to whom, but, never- 
theless, as he moves to the snack bar 
there is apt to be a slight adjustment of 
voices and group attitudes. 

The next person one is likely to see 
after that is Mr. Morgan Phillips, 
Secretary of the Labour Party, who, to 
many observers, gives the impression 
that he really is rather interested in who 
is talking to wnom, and that he is 
possibly making mental notes. 

Probably he is in reality thinking only 
about ‘Tonypandy, where some of the 
staff come from at the Marquis. But, of 
course, lately Mr. Phillips’ nasty treat- 
ment by the Press on his Far Eastern 


tour has rendered him _ intelligibly 
touchy. 

All big officials say they hate the 
Press, but in the case of Mr. Phillips it 
looks as though this may be really true. 
There was an awful moment just afte: 
his return when Mr. Tait had the 
innocently hospitable notion of decorat- 
ing the Marquis of Granby with Chines: 
lanterns as a gesture of welcome. Mr. 
Phillips rather sharply 
proposal. Mr. ‘Tait—a cheerful thirty- 
nine-year-old six-footer with wavy hair, 


vetoed the 


an expression of warm non-surprise and 
a blue blazer with silver buttons—was 
upset about the incident, since he esteem; 
Mr. Phillips as indeed he does all his 
distinguished clientéle. 

One can probably keep the Bevanites 
out of a lot of places but not out of the 
local, and on a big Wednesday like the 
last one quite a number of them can be 
seen there sometimes talking animatedly 
to the Press about matters which the 
Transport House Authoritics are in- 
clined to think should not, in the best 
interests of Democracy, be freely 
mentioned. 
them will under 
pressure or by inadvertence, disclose the 
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real voting figures on important resolu 
tions and decisions, with the result that 
the bitter beer glasses on the bar of the 
Marquis of Granby are quite often the 
very first to hear the most vital news of 
the day, and are the staid medium 
through which this ultimately reaches 
the British and 

(I say “staid” because this is as sober 


American Press. 


a pub as any in London and indeed 
would make the old Adlon Bar and the 
old Bavaria look like an orgy The 
electric atmosphere felt there once a 
month is due not to alcohol but to the 
much headier intoxicants of politics and 
news.) 

There is a comfortable theory among 
many of the regular clients that in fact 
nobody behind the bar knows whether 
they are the secretary of some small 
union or an incipient Prime Minister 
They like to think that they are known 
only as a Brown Ale, a Gin-and-Toni 
or a Pint of Bitter. 

This is not quite true. After all, if you 
are in the business of running one of the 
nerve centres of pubbery you have to 
know rather more than that 
when you are determined to keep right 
out of politics. 


espe ‘ ially 





Unsatisfactory Interview 


” SHOULD like,” I said briefly, 
“to see the police surgeon.” 
The policeman, who like all 
young helmetless constables had a 
curiously unconstabulary look, left his 
desk and came forward to the police- 
station counter. 

“You wish to see the police surgeon?” 

“Teex 

“Are you unwell?” 

“No.” 

He took an indelible pencil from 
behind his ear, scratched his head with 
it, and began to make vague, exploratory 
movements with his left hand, as though 
secking for a form to cover this unusual 
contingency. 

“What was it in connection 
then?” he asked. 

‘IT wish to multiply,” | 


with, 


told him, 








in the presence of a qualified medical 
man. 

The constable blushed a 
scarlet. He was, as I have said, a young 
man, and may have misconstrued my 
request. With a muttered “ Wait there,”’ 
he turned and disappeared into the back 
regions. When he came back he had 
with him an altogether older and more 
expericnced-looking man. 

““What’s it all about, sir?” said this 
newcomer. ‘‘ You want to sce a doctor, 
I understand.” Like all middle-aged 
sergeants, helmetless or not, he had an 
extraordinarily sergeant-like look. 

“T simply wish to state,” I told him, 
“that seven by seven by eight is, m my 
submission, three hundred and ninety- 
two. If the police surgeon is not avail- 
able, perhaps you will kindly make a 


bright 








* Advertising on TV would cost us £750 a minute! D’you realize how many 
unsolicited testimonials we could get for that?” 
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note of it. Also this”—and putting my 
heels together and shutting my cyes 
I extended both arms horizontally in 
front of me, with the thumbs touching 
and palms turned downwards. 

“Lady Macbeth!” said the young 
constable, giggled, and subsided. 

The sergeant, as I saw when I opened 
my eyes again, was very far from 
giggling. ‘‘Are you drunk?”’ he asked 
abruptly. 

“That is the whole point at issue,” 
I said, and seeing his brow grow darker 
yet with incomprehension, thought it 
best to put the interview on a firmer 
footing by giving my name and address. 
This eased the tension. Policemen 
are always happier when they have 
something to take down. 

“IT have been spending the evening,” 
I went on, when the susurration of 
pencils died down, “with a Mr. 
Ambrose Winch, of ‘The Willows,’ 
Pembury Avenue——” 

“Fourth on the left, going down. 
Keeps fowls,” put in the constable to 
show keenness. 

“and while there I drank 
sumed is perhaps the better word 
two whiskies adulterated with soda. No 
other food or drink passed my lips. 
The whiskies were small ones, though | 
should be glad if, in checking my story 
with Mr. Winch, you would refrain 
from mentioning that I commented on 
that point. I left at approximately 
fourteen minutes past eleven, and made 
my way here. My car i 

“Aha!” said the constable shrewdly. 
“You 've involved in an 
accident, is that it?” 

“Certainly not. My car is parked 
outside “The Willows.’ Naturally after 
receiving hospitality I did not care to 
enter the vehicle without first being 
assured of my fitness to be in charge 
of a mechanically-propelled internal 
combustion engine. In the absence 
of a certificate, signed by a qualified 
medical man x 

The sergeant blew out his cheeks. 
“You mean to say, at your age, you 
can’t tell whether you're fit to drive or 


con- 


become 


ss 


notr 

“Come, sergeant,” I said sternly. 
“Once alcohol has entered the blood- 
known that the 
Over- 


stream it is well 


judgment becomes warped. 
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confidence creeps in. A conviction of 
supreme fitness to drive is likely to 
supervene. The victim is unaware that 
he has lost the ability to multiply, to 
stand on one leg with his eyes shut, and 
to perform other actions essential to 
accurate steering. Kindly pass your 
hand to and fro in front of my face.” 

The sergeant raised his hand, hesitated 
and lowered it again. 

“Don’t tempt me,” he said. 

“I deemed it my duty, in the circum- 
stances,” I said loudly, “to submit 
myself to a properly-conducted test of 
fitness to drive, before rather than after 
taking the wheel. It is the primary 
business of the police to prevent crime, 
not to obtain convictions after its com- 
mission. I demand to be tested in the 
presence of a physician—subject to the 
proviso that, as a classicist by training 
rather than a mathematician, I should 
prefer to be examined on a sentence 
from Thucydides rather than in prob- 
lems involving, say, the use of x and y.” 

The sergeant brought his hand down 
violently on the counter, possibly to 
test the speed of my reactions. 

“Look!” he shouted. “There’s a 
dance on at the Assembly Hall. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty cars parked outside, 
to my knowledge es 

“Extension till midnight,” put in the 
constable. 

“So how d’you think I’d get through 
my work if every one of those drivers 
started this sort of fool caper and came 
trooping in here doing sums and 
standing on one leg all over my floor?” 

“They won't be here for an hour or 
more yet,” I said mildly, ‘“—even 
assuming the Organizing Secretary 
takes my advice.” 

“Oh, buzz off!” the sergeant said. 


So that is all one gets for trying to 
do one’s duty as a citizen—that, and a 
summons for parking without lights in 
an unauthorized avenue. 


“A Housewife at Marton, Blackpool, 
turned on the cold water tap at her hom. 
and out came a two-inch brown frog which 
began hopping about in the bowl. 

An official of the Fylde Water Board said 
‘It is a most uncommon happening. The 
probable explanation is that the frog got 
into the house from the garden and somehow 
got inside the water tap.’"’--Daily Mail 


Can't fool these experts. 
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Dior at Blenheim 


OT what you'd call homey, with its three acres of court 
(And that, two centuries later, being still the one side short), 
And about three hundred yards of quoined and curlicued wall, 
And the kitchen sixty yards from the nearest corner of the hall: 
Vast in its elevations and strictly symmetrical in plan 
Not what you'd call homey, but a man’s design for a man. 


Here, when the wind whistles, and the leaves whirl in its wake, 

And the dank splendour of an Oxford autumn lies upon the lake 
Comes Dior and his straight ladies, very elegant and spare, 
Drawing-board rather than drawing-room, intellect walking with an air 
Breathlessly brilliant in conception and strictly vertical in line 

Not what you'd call homey, but undoubtedly a man’s design 


Here they are worshipped and wondered at; here comes crowdin to th 
The eager elegance of England at a good five guineas a go. 

Here, in this stone-cold splendour, they are free to measure at a glanc 
The nation’s homage to a man who had saved it from the tyranny of Fran 


P. M. Hussarp 
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Possible Explanation 


“* Astounding! You've fitted me as 
good as my Saville Row tailor,’ writes 
-Col. J. W.”’—From an advertisement 


ARING had always believed 

that his natural talents were 

wasted in his job of book- 
maker's tout, and when war came in 
1939 he enlisted at once, determined to 
show the world that he was capable of 
better things. He succeeded so well 
that by 1945 he had attained the 
rank of colonel, and when the war 
ended he decided to make the Army 
his career. He was disappointed to 
find, however, that in peace time he 
seemed to be able to,make no further 
progress. Work as he would, and 
scheme and plan as he might, he re- 
mained a colonel, and after some years 
of bitter frustration he sought out 
an old friend, General Barling, and 
asked for his advice. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said General 
Barling, ‘it’s not a thing I find easy to 
say, and I do hope you won't be 
offended with me, but the fact is that 





you don’t speak grammatical English. 
It didn’t matter much during the war, 
but I’m afraid it does now.” 

“I’ve always thought,” said Waring 
stiffly, ‘‘as how I spoke pretty good.” 

“I’m afraid not. I wonder if you 
remember that time the Prime Minister 
visited us in St. Cleriot, and had lunch 
in the Mess? You should do, because 
he paid you a rather nice compliment. 
He said ‘Only last week a grim prospect 
gaped upon us all, and in the sombre 
gloom around us we could see no gleam 
of light. To-day we press forward, our 
feet upon the sunlit uplands. My 
friends, let us drink to Colonel Waring.’ 
You replied ‘I only done my duty, like 
what we all done.’ It was nothing, 
really: still, 1 saw him wince. Well, 
that’s the sort of thing that’s keeping 
you back now.” 

“You've spoke out blunt, all right,” 
said Waring sharply, “but you’ve not 
given me no help. If I've talked impure 
all these years, I got a lot to get 
out of the habit of. How am I going 

to do it?” 
“The first 
obviously,” 
General Barling, “‘is 
to take a course at 
a speech training 
school, or something 
of the kind. While 
you’re doing that 
you should make a 
point of mixing as 
much as 
with people 
speak faultless Eng- 
lish. You 


step, 


said 


possible 
who 


spend 





most of your spare 
time on the 
course, don’t you? 
I should cut that 
out, if I were you, 
Try to strike up 
with 


race- 


friendships 
well, good straight 
actors, say, or clergy- 
men above the rank 
of vicar. People like 
that simply have to 
speak well. I mean, 
you'll wait a long 
time you'll 
hear a double nega- 


before 





tive from a bishop, 








won't you? Another 
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thing. Go to a really first-class tailor. 
If you don’t mind me saying so, you 
won't get far with either the church 
or the stage in that purple affair you 
have on now.” 

Colonel Waring felt that this was good 
advice, and he decided to take it. He 
was a likeable character and a good 
mixer, and he found no great difficulty 
in introducing himself into the sort 
of society recommended by General 
Barling. He became firm friends with a 
happy-go-lucky archdeacon of about 
his own age, and they went on a walking 
tour together. Waring felt that his 
failing was already less noticeable. 

“You done me good, Jim boy,” he 
said, one sparkling autumn morning, as 
they shouldered their rucksacks in the 
doorway of their inn. “I'll speak 
proper yet.” 

“Of course you will, my dear chap,’ 
replied the archdeacon. “I’m sure of 


one thing, at any rate: you're not 
making half as many mistakes as what 
you was at the start of this here trip.” 

However, the months went by, and 
the years, and still 
promotion for Colonel Waring. He 


there was no 


grew discouraged. 

“Tt isn’t no use, Em,” he said to his 
wife. ‘‘I spent a lot of dough over this 
here caper, and I’ve not got no farther. 
This suit as I'm wearing cost me fifty 
quid, and that there Sir Oliver Richards 
knocks back double gins like as if they 
was water. ‘Then there’s my elocution. 
I done my best to get on, but I don’t 
want to myself into the 
bankruptcy court.” 

He laid aside his dreams of fame, and 


promote 


gave up the elocution lessons, the new 
friends and the suits from Savile Row. 
As far as these were concerned the 
change seemed to him to make little or 
no difference, and he wrote to his new 
tailor, complimenting him on the fact. 
He might speak badly, he reflected as 
he did so, but at least his writing and 
spelling were first class. 


& & 


‘Sir Jacob Epstein, ‘rebel’ of the art 
world, will shortly be commissioned to make 
a life-size statue of Sir Winston Churchill 
It will be cast in bronze, and will be placed 
in Parliament Square, a stone’s throw from 
the House of Commons.’’—Daily Mail 


No innuendo, please. 
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Reading 


N an afternoon in June, the time 
being the present and the tense 
the past, John Doe, a novelist 

who like most of his generation wrote 
under the name of Green, entered a 
public library to see how many copies 
of his latest were stocked thereby. 

Electric globes, already lit a foggy 
lemon, yet eclipsed that dimmer day 
closing down grey outside what windows 
were shut fast in turn on mist and rain 
without. 

“For this is London, England, where 
is no summer” Mr Doe appeared to 
mutter, dialogue being, as he always had 
it, for use at once if not much sooner 
by which he meant conversation, any 
voice enabled to talk, speak up out loud, 
the author. 

Being alone he had no answer, then 
turned to sight the 
librarian slumped graceless hard by 
those grained-wood drawers, card- 
indexes of fiction for borrowers’ eyes to 
feast upon, as with a start of recognition 
the elder man’s did now on the girl 
expostulating with that lout, Phabe 


pimply junior 


By H®NRY 


Dickson by name, who, recently “out,”’ 
had lately learned to read. 

“Then do awake and lend a hand”’ 
the young female was pouting in a kind 
of moan. “I declare, you're just being 
aggravating, refusing to aid! So sucks,” 
she echoed, the Phabe, and frowned 
adorable. “But Green was the name 
and you can’t tell me other. Yet how’s 
a girl to find just one among so many, 
or to tell, feminine intuition aside, which 
of these wretched cards has reference to 
who?” 

Whereupon Mr Doe could scarcely 
wait, but bustled in where she, the angel, 
feared to tread. 

“There, there, mustn't take on, you 
know!” he ejaculated in a resonant 
voice. “Tell me the trouble, what ails 
you that is, and we'll soon set the matter 
at rest! By Green, then, is it?” He 
looked to be enchanted at the girl's sly 
murmur. “And who’s this great author 
you're so eager to get that pretty little 
nose buried into, pray?” To which 
raillery the darling riposted with spirit. 

“Just about the best novelist writing 
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we have to-day, that’s all!” she told 
him, grand. Whence that librarian 
opened eyes to emit a chortle, oafish 
“All nineteen of ‘em I shouldn't 
wonder” was what he might have been 
understood to drily opine. 

“Well Mummy and my confidante 
say so, and they ought to know!” the 
cried in a_ withering tone 
a—revival or some 


wench 
“There's to be a 
thing, I mean of interest in this author, 
and, oh, you must consider me an awful 
goose, having such a memory, or rather 
the lack of one, that I can’t even call to 
mind which Green was intended!"’ sh« 
concluded contrite, with what sounded 
a sob of sweet self-pity. 
“Then look, Phabe, no 
meant”’ apologized the author, this Do 
“Or it should be Miss Dickson I'm 
aware, but a chap of my mature years 
anyway he 


offen¢ ( 


has certain latitudes, or 
ought!” John completed, avuncular 
“Well, none taken,” Miss Phacbe 
accepted. “And anyway you're not, 
well not old anyway, like you implied, 


hoping I’d contradict like your sweet 





young ladies always do, or should I have 
expressed that last bit,” she amended, 
when that librarian spoke up with a grin 
that might have been malicious, though 
with a half-wit none could tell. 

“Why, it’s Mr Green I mean Mr 
Doe” he speedily corrected and gave a 
hoarse guffaw, proletarian. 

“Now that’s enough!” Mr Doe told 
him. “A joke’s a joke, but that'll do!” 
At which the oaf retired with a mumble 
behind his counter amid the books 
put by. 

“Why should he call you Mr Green, 
Mr Doe, or I mean John” the Dickson 
demanded limpid. “Don’t tell me 
you've taken to authorship, though that 
might be wonderful?” she added casual, 
glancing round. 

“Got confused, made an error, I don't 
doubt” this man averred ruefully. 
“Why only imagine, Phebe, just the 
other day the head waiter failed to 
recognize me in an expensive place I’m 
accustomed to lunch at, though what 
the world’s coming to I couldn't like to 
tell!” he wound up with apparently real 
exasperation. 

“And just when you had someone 
with you” that debutante demurely 
agreed, ‘‘some angelic child I expect, 
that had to be impressed as well as 
lunched, don’t trouble to deny it now! 
And there’s poor little Phabe just 
aching to be asked to a real expensive 
meal but having to be content with 
a read of Mr. Green instead.”” On what, 
with a despairful whinny, she made off 
with the Doe panting hard behind. 

“No now listen Phacbe! If what you 
claim is true, escorts with the where- 
withal being, it could happen, in short 


supply; then if you happen to be free 
to-night I’d count it a privilege,” he 
ended by muttering, confused by the 
brilliant smile of seeming delight she 
turned upon him. 

“Oh, John I’d adore to! To-night? 
As never was?” 

“The better the day, the better the 
deed!” was this writer’s fervent 
response. 

“And somewhere really posh? A 
night club I mean, after? Not that | 
want to rush you, but that'd be simply 
delish !!” 

“The poshest going!” John an- 
nounced in ringing tones. “‘One must 
pay for one’s pleasures nowadays, you 
know” he added into her hair that 
emanated a great niff of scent, at which 
the fellow almost swooned. 

“Oh I’m aware!” was her winsome 
answering murmur, which may have 
sounded sad. “But my book!” she 
looked about wide-eyed. “I mustn't, 
whichever the outcome, not go home 
without my darling Mr Green’s opus 
under my arm, or what would my 
confidante think then??” 

“That'd never do indeed”’ John Doe 
nearly shouted, and gripped her arm 
forthwith. “‘ Now let's see if I can be 
your guide. Not that I’ve much 
cognizance of Modern Lit, mind” he 
added deprecating, but despite this 
modesty was able to lead the deb right 
over to the requisite department—those 
rows of bindings stamped all with, it 
seemed, the same author’s name, lit a 
misty yellow by these dependent moons 
above. 

“H’'m yes, a daunting sight! Yet all’s 
not as black as might appear. They’ve 
different Christian names, and then 
there’s a matter of spelling. With or 
without an E at the end, that seems the 
question, if I may so paraphrase the 
Gloomy Dane” Doe finished, and 
regarded the girl with what looked like 
lively anticipation. 

“But how can one possibly” Miss 
D. burst out. “Though wait! It’s 
coming back to me, something Mums 
said, about a major and diamonds and, 
Africa could it have been? Now tell me, 
is there a novel, by which I mean a work 
of fictional prose, by any Green or 
Greene that would contain those 
elements?” 

“Could be” 
“Try this.” 

“Oh you are an angel, such a help” 
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Mr Doe said drily. 
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the young woman gasped, puckering her 
lovely forehead over the pages. ‘But 
what heart can this, then, be the matter 
of?” she proclaimed. ‘No, there seems 
to be religion here, and I don’t remem- 
ber Mummy, so I fear Mr Greene with 
an E is not the answer,”” on which her 
senior breathed out loud as though 
relieved. 

“Now these are spies” Phoebe went 
on, moving of her own sweet will along 
the shelf. “I’m sure my confidante 
would not, and here’s a Frenchman, 
Julien, I could swear that wasn’t it. 
Now look what fun!!” she pursued, and 
John appeared at this point in consider- 
able suspense. “All these wizard one- 
word titles, Loving and Nothing and 
yes, Doting, whatever will such authors 
imagine next! Conversations too, just 
like a play and yet it’s not, how clever!! 
But still they're not either what Mummy 
meant” she continued, not heeding the 
man’s fierce expression. “And yet 
what’s this!?! The Major—Knight 
Errant, by L. Patrick Greene! Yes, 
here’s the one! A major and diamonds, 
and I do believe Africa!! There, I knew 
darling Mum could not be at fault” the 
Miss called triumphantly. “Greene 
with an E after all, why didn’t you tell 
me right away?” she queried, then 
caught sight of Mr Doe’s darkened face 

“Why what’s the matter?” Phabe 
exclaimed in concern. “Don’t tell me 
it’s all off! The dinner you know” she 
added with impatience, as the man 
seemed not to comprehend. “And our 
night club, and all the marvellously ex- 
pensive champagne to drink in buckets 
after” she reminded him reproachful. 

“Oh, of course” Mr Doe concurred. 
“Though I’m not sure about cham- 
pagne. Even lager beer’s pretty expen- 
sive in these haunts, if you take my 
meaning, and I’m told you can get quite 
gay on it” John wound up decisively, at 
which the Dickson’s face appeared to 
fall. 

And so together those two left that 
library, and lived unhappily never after. 

J. MAcLAREN-Ross 
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““Now if you like this new straight look 
we've got a fascinating design... It’s 
terribly smart... In mink it will cost you 
£1,000 and you will look a million dollars. 
In stranded dark otter it will cost you £400 
and you will also look a million dollars.” 

Advertisement in Daily Telegraph 


Why all this fuss about convertibility? 
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How Keen Was My Valet * 


By a Well-Known 
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Duke 


An extract from a forthcoming intimate biography 


> N one of the Garden Party 
\ days, when I was trying to 
mend my old Navy braces 
with a piece of string—the 
elastic was still good, and 
there was no cause to run the ‘Treasurer's 
Office into the expense of a new pair 
I heard a crashing noisé from the 
direction of my valet’s room. Fearing 
that ‘Tigzis might have suffered some 
mishap I at once hurried along the 
corridor (it was only when I noticed a 
footman making a hurried note on his 
cuff that I realized I was wearing 
nothing but my morning coat and a 
pair of short open-weave “trunks”’) 
and found ‘Tiggis amid a litter of broken 
porcelain, fragments of which he was 
turning over sulkily with his foot. 
Although the perfect servant in every 
way he had something of a “temper” 
it times, and I guessed what had 


*Palace Press, 15 ° 





Now Mansbudje 


happened, Something had displeased 
him and unthinkingly he had kicked 
the hand-basin from its supports. 
“What about my trousers?”’ I said. 
I endeavoured to speak as amiably as 
possible, but I was due to receive well 
over a thousa 
an hour’s time. He replied, “You 
needn’t think I’ve forgotten them” 
and he held up his handkerchief, with 
a knot tied in it. One of his idiosyn- 
crasies was to use this odd method 
when he wished to remember something 
of especial importance. “But the 
wiring in this place is something chronic, 
and the iron has ‘conked out’.” I was 
relieved at this, as I had feared that it 
was the antiquated hot-water system 
that was giving trouble again, and Tiggis 
had more than once threatened to make 
the Comptroller have all the plumbing 
re-done, Luckily my uniform trousers 
were brushed and pressed---I had done 
them myself the previous day—and 


| guests in a quarter of 


SEE SANTA (GAYS |__ 


EARLY THIS YEAR 
Keyr “areDees 


I do not think any of the guests observed 
my departure from the conventional 
Garden Party attire! 

The incident is worth recording if 
only to show that Arthur Tiggis was 
every bit as human as his superiors in 
rank. One day as he hung about outside 
the beige dining-room—Sir Winston 
Churchill had come to dinner, and 
Tiggis had expressed a desire to be 
introduced to him—I noticed that he 
was coughing and sneezing a good deal. 
Naturally I took the first opportunity to 
slip out and ask whether he was all right. 
He said hoarsely, “I shouldn’t be 
surprised if I haven't got a snorting 
coid to-morrow.” ‘The next day, sure 
enough, he had a very bad cold and was 
obliged to retire to bed! 

Some people have the idea that 
menservants of ‘liggis’s eminence are 
stiff and formal, and quite unable to 
unbend, This is just a popular fallacy 
of course. Sometimes when I knocked 
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‘You never catch us singing carols before the Sixth!” 
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“ This Court of Chivalry finds you are entitled to your armorial bearings. 


and entered the brushing room, to find 
Tiggis taking “‘ forty winks” on the divan, 
he would converse with me quite 
informally from where he lay, calling 
me “mon vieux” (a French phrase, 
picked up when he was footman to a 
Duc, meaning “my old one’’) and 
chatting quite as if we were equals. 
One day when I went in he was before 
the mirror trying on my Garter, and 
his friendly grin said plainly “ Well, 
you've caught me this time; what are 
you going to do about it?” I did 
nothing, of course. 

No little gift or recognition of his 
services that I gave him ever went 
unacknowledged—even if he only 
popped his head round the bathroom 
door waving the silver cigarette-box (or 
whatever it was) and saying cheerily 
“Thanks a lot.”” Sometimes he would 
return a present to the silversmiths to 
have an engraving removed, or some- 
thing of that kind, but he would never 
make any complaint to me, and the first 








I knew about it would be when the bill 
came in. In every way he tried to give 
me as little trouble as possible, and he 
had an uncanny instinct for keeping 
out of my way when I was hurrying to 
get ready for some important engage- 
ment, sometimes leaving the building 
altogether in order to avoid being a 
nuisance. He had a shrewd sense of 
fun, and if I had only followed everyone 
else’s cxample and jotted things down 
from day to day I could have made a 
book of his quaint sayings alone. As it 
is, only one stands out clearly in my 
memory, even to the date, June 2. 
I was getting ready for some biggish 
occasion, I recollect, and Tiggis, who 
had been absent for some hours, trying 
to form a branch of the Transport and 
General Workers Union among the 
footmen, pages, ladies-maids, 
entered my room just as my toilet and 
costume were complete. He leaned 
against the door for a moment, grinning 
in his informal way. ‘Then he opened 
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Case dismissed.” 


a trick of his when about to 
quietly “My, my, 


his mouth 
speak—and said 
aren't we smart!” 

On the day that he came and told me 
that he had been offered twice the money 
with a well-known Maharajah my first 
impulse was to talk him out of leaving 
me. It passed at once. I agreed, “I 
ouly want you to be happy,” I said. He 
very decently undertook to stay until 
after the Staff Ball 
but a hearty champagne drinker—and 
after asking me for a few autographs, 
which he said, in his characteristic racy 
way, were selling like “hot cakes,”’ he 
terminated my engagement. He was a 
man by whom it was a great privilege 
and rare experience to be served undes 

J. B. Boornroyp 


he was no dancer, 
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**Miussinc Witness in £1,100 Sur 
Headline in evening paper 


Hiding from his tailor probably. 
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WODEHOUSE 


The Party Spirit aes a 


BL.THOUGH a man of many 
sterling qualities and an asset 
to anything like a lunch with a 
couple of intimate friends, | 
am not much good on parties, 
and why people continue to 

” invite me to them I do not 

know. I am not very attractive to look 

at, and I[ contribute little or nothing to 
the gaiety, if that is the right word. 

Somewhere in America there may be 

duller conversationalists than me, but 

it is pretty generally agreed that they 
would take a bit of finding. Cornered 
at one of these affairs by some dazzling 
creature who looks brightly at me, 
expecting a stream of good things from 
my lips, | am apt to talk guardedly 
about the weather, with the result that 

before long I am left on one leg in a 

secluded part of the room in the grip 

of that disagreeabie feeling that nobody 
loves me, I am like the man who 
couldn't understand why he was 
shunned and thought he must have 
halitosis, only to discover that what 
kept people away from him was his 
unpleasant personality, 

Trying to analyze the party-going 

Wodehouse, I am not sure that what is 

are these 


ye? 


[x 


not wrong with me is not 
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TAYE — <<. 


triple negatives all right? 1 never know 
about these things—the paper hats 
which are such a feature of all American 
parties. There is a certain type of man 
on whom a paper hat acts like that drug 
Aldous Huxley writes about, bringing 
out all the best in him, but its only 
effect on me is to remove the last few 
remaining vestiges of human intelli- 
Without a paper hat I may look 
a total loss. With it I feel one. Asa 
smiling hostess clamps the thing on my 
brows a sense of the underlying sadness 
**Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days and 
full of trouble,” I say to myself. “Ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” I say to myself, 


gence. 


of life sweeps over me, 


and of course this tends to prevent me 
It’s my spectacles 
You can’t 


being sparkling. 
principally, I often think. 
wear spectacles and a paper hat and 
retain any illusion that you are a king 
among men. If hostesses would only 
skip the red tape and allow me to go 
around bareheaded I might be a social 
success and hold everybody spellbound. 

But I don’t know. Even given every 
might still remain the 
ineffectiveness 


advantage | 
SORRY 
repels one and all and has caused so 


mass of which 


many women, parting from me, to say 











“Who was that frightful man?” I lack 
the light touch. I am not bright. And 
brightness is what you want at parties. 
Take the case of Henry Barton, whose 
saga was recorded recently in the New 
York press, Now there is a man whose 
technique strikes me as absolutely 
right. He has that indefinable gift of 
keeping a party from bogging down. 
As he often says in conversation with 
friends, ““I may have my faults, but 
nobody can accuse me of being dull.” 
An evening with Henry Barton is an 
evening fraught with interest. 

Henry Barton is a Florida contractor, 
and is being sued for four hundred 
thousand dollars by a lady whom he 
encountered at a get-together in Bimini 
the other night. ‘There was a misunder- 
standing, it appears, about the calypso 
band. Whether he wanted it to play one 
thing and she another, I do not know, 
but a sudden cloud fell on the party and 
it seemed to Henry that now was the 
time for all good men to come to the 
aid of it. This, he saw, was no moment 
for half measures. You or I might have 
tried to help things along with an 
epigram or a funny story, but Henry 
Barton knew that this would not suffice. 
He hit the lady over the head with a 
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bottle. This went well, and he hit 
another lady over the head with the 
bottle. Somebody then hit him over 
the head with a bottle, and he stepped 
across to the bar, got more bottles and 
“started throwing them in all direc- 
tions.” The party had taken a new 
lease of life. 

It is possible that at this point you 
may be criticizing Henry Barton’s 
methods for a certain monotony, but 
wait. The man was versatile, and this 
was not an end but a beginning. The 
hotel management now felt that he had 
livened things up sufficiently and 
ordered the band to intervene. ‘The 
band advanced on him with knives, 
and Henry, a quick thinker, seized a 
fire extinguisher and sprayed them with 
acid. The last seen of him before the 
constabulary arrived, he had backed 
into a corner and was swinging an 
electric fan round his head by the cord. 

One can see how this sort of thing 
must attract hostesses. “Don’t let me 
forget that charming Mr. Barton,” 
they say as they make out their invita- 
tion lists. ‘He always makes a party go 
so.” And they write him a special little 
note telling him not to fail them and to 
be sure to bring his fire extinguisher. 
“Don’t bother about bottles.” they say. 
“There will be plenty of bottles.” 

Henry Barton’s tactics, of course, 
as he would be the first to admit, were 
not original. He was remembering the 
old children’s parties he used to attend 
when he was a tot, where, as at all 
children’s parties, everything went, 
including gouging and biting. How 
clearly he recalled those happy, far-off 
binges. As if it were yesterday he could 
see little George beating little Mabel on 
her pink bow with a wheelbarrow to 
make her let go of the plush camel to 
which he had taken a fancy, while over 
yonder little Frank hammered the 
daylights out of little Alice, incensed 
because she had bitten him in the seat 
of his velvet knickerbockers. 

“That’s the stuff!” Henry Barton 
said to himself, and reached buoyantly 
for his bottle. 

All honour to him that after all these 
years he remains at heart a little child. 
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** Little sweeps will be made legal.” 
Northern Daily Telegraph 


So much for Charles Kingsley. 

















‘ Your hands adore this on 


Spec. Builders’ Revival 


Building Societies are refusing to finance houses of unorthodox design 


(Tune: “I'll take the leg from some old table ‘) 


@ Beers planners cried: “ No Decoration 
except in South-Bank-Swedish style! 

They frowned on ‘Tudor clevation 
and called half-timbered “semis” vile. 

But when they saw what we had built them 
our clients raised a yell: 

“If you think you'll put us in Council Houses 
you can darn well go—and tell 
it to the Minister of Housing.” 


and so 


We've put the lead back in the windows, 
replaced the stained glass in the hall, 

restuck half-timber on the gable 
and Lincrusted up the wall. 

We're all prepared to put the clock right back 
to nineteen twenty-two 

and if we can borrow a few more thousand 
we'll soon have a home for you. 


We've put the gnome back on the sun-dial, 
re-grown the hedge round ‘‘ Mon Repos,’ 

put back the name-plate on the garden gate 
instead of “* Number so-and-so.” 

We'll have to fill what’s left of England 
but by the time we're through 

if you can borrow a mere two thousand 
we'll have a British Home for you. 

PeTer CLARKE 
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Monday, October 25 
The new ATTORNEY-GENERAL was in 
no position to ingratiate himself with 
the House with 
teens of Comment the six oral an- 
swers he gave 
this afternoon. True, he told Mr. 
ELWYN Jones that he was “giving close 
attention” to the question of extending 
the Legal Aid and Advice Act to the 
county court; but thereafter his answers 
were confined to “I have nothing to add 
to,” “I regret that I am not in a 
position,” and so on. At one point it 
actually seemed that when Sir WaL- 
DRON SMITHERS asked if he might 


congratulate him upon his appointment 
the learned Attorney answered bluntly 
“No”; but in fact the negative applied 


to another clause: or so the House 
assumed. 

Sir WINSTON and Sir ANTHONY, that 
amiable pair of Garters, seemed to be 
swopping wisecracks on the Front 
Bench before the latter knight arose to 
make his statement on the nine-power 


“I have been acting as a private detective 
ell round the country.”’—Mrs. Jean Mann 
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agreement, but there was nothing 
frivolous about the statement when it 
came. The House received with 
deserved gratitude his claim that 
Western Unity had been “massively 
reinforced,” but there is still a certain 
amount of restiveness about the sordid 
matter of how much the new régime is 
going to cost. Sir ANTHONY spoke 
blandly about fresh negotiations after 
the twelve-month interim period, and 
Mr. MacMi.Lan, the Minister who, 
like Housman’s young man, must 
“feel his pockets and wonder what’s to 
pay,” promised in a written answer that 
he would make a_ statement on 
Wednesday; but there were some 
dubious expressions about on the 
Opposition benches. 

There should have been some dubious 
expressions on the Government benches 
a moment later when Mr. ANTHONY 
Nuttinc told the House about his 
negotiations with Egypt; but most 
of Captain Warternouse’s “pressure 
group” kept tactfully out of sight; and 
Mr. Nuttino’s only real embarrassment 
came from a question from Mr, ATTLEE. 
The Prime Minister, said Mr. ATTLEr, 
had always stressed the importance of 
having troops to safeguard the safety of 
the canal zone: what arrangements had 
now been made to satisfy him on that 
point? Mr. NutrinG said lamely that 
the troops had been there to protect the 
base and not the zone. This answer, 
not astanishingly, aroused a_ ccarse 
laugh; but the new Minister of State 
does not smile easily, and did not smile 
then. 

The debate was on the annual report 
of the National Coal Board. “Coal” 
overlaps on to such varied territories as 
atomic energy and natural gas; it was 
no doubt the latter product, to which 
Mr. Gerorrrey LiLoyp devoted much 
attention, that afforded him such 
buoyancy. In the ensuing discussion it 
was interesting to note how, on the 
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whole, Tories concentrated on business 
problems and Socialists on manpower 
and welfare. Mrs. MANN came out on a 
line of her own, as the champion of the 
consumer. She had, she said, been 
doing “private detective work”’ through- 
out the country during the recess, and 
though her manner was diffuse and 
lachrymose, the points she made about 
the quality and price of coal were most 
practical. 


Tuesday, October 26 

After Sir Watter Monckton had 
made another “‘sitrep” on the dock- 
strike, Mr. Len- 
NOX-BoyD __ rose 
to give an account 
of his recent doings in Africa. He hit a 
note of optimism on the subject of the 
Mau Mau troubles that was all the more 
welcome for seeming rather unexpected 
in the light of recent news from Kenya; 
and paid a tribute to the work of his pre- 
decessor in establishing ‘ mu!ti-racial” 
government. Mr. GRIFFITHS was 
generally content with the statement; 
but mumblings of dissatisfaction came 
from other parts. 

The Opposition was on the whole 
benevolent towards the Food and 
Drugs Bill, of which the committee 
stage followed. Mr. WILLEY opened 
the proceedings with a request that 
Mr. Heatucoat Amory should let the 
House know when he was speaking as 
Minister of Food and when as Minister 
of Agriculture. “Unless otherwise 
indicated,”’ said the Minister, “I shall 
be speaking this afternoon as_ the 
Minister of Food.” 


House of Commons : 
Food and Drugs 
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Wednesday, October 27 

Lord Lucas or Cuitwortu, who in 
last week’s debate on helicopters had 
flattered himself 
that “their Lord- 
ships’ House was 
at its best” and 
then delivered himself of the speech of 
a provincial mayor at a _ Rotarian 
luncheon, maintained the same level in 
a motion requesting the Government to 
stop the noise of R.A.F. training at 
Abingdon. The Earl of MuNSTER 
announced certain concessions to meet 
these complaints, but Lord Lucas was 
not to be bought off so easily, and the 
debate degenerated into an unmannerly 
duet, with the noble Earl on one side 
accusing Lord Lucas of “canvassing for 
complaints” and_ Lord Lucas accusing 
the noble Earl of losing his temper. On 
this occasion their Lordships were 
definitely not “at their best.” 

Mr. MACMILLAN was extraordinarily 
coy about telling the Commons how 
much extra the British forces on the 
Continent would cost after Germany 
had finished paying their expenses. A 
succession of Members from both sides 
asked with an increasing proportion of 
one-syllable words if he would give the 
House some idea of the amount; but 
Mr. Macmiian would not yield an 
inch. It wasn’t so much a question of 
extra cost, he said, but of disturbing 
the balance of payments; and on the 
assumption that Germany would not go 
on paying for the occupation forces for 
ever, the amount was quite small. But 
the simple little sum, by how much will 
the cost of the eccupation forces then 
exceed the cost of the occupation forces 
now—nothing could get him to answer 
that. No one could have called the 
House satisfied with the new Defence 
Minister’s first performance. 

The House then returned to its dis- 
cussion of the Food and Drugs Bill, with 
its fascinating revelations of infected 
newspapers wrapped round fish, spitting 
in kitchens, and so forth. 


House of Lords : 
Unpleasant Noise 
House of Commons : 

Lossful Occupation 





Thursday, October 28 
House of Commons : 

Cyprus 

Mr. Lennox-Boyp ran into 
trouble with what seemed to 
be an innocuous enough 
statement on Cyprus. He 
was just observing that “the 
agitation by Church leaders 
and Communists must not be 
allowed to obscure the real 
achievements of British rule 
in Cyprus” when Mr. Bevan 
rose to a point of order: the 
Minister, he complained, was 
not making an announcement 
of policy but pursuing an 
argument. The Speaker 
answered his objection by 
repeating the Minister's last 
sentence. “I am sorry,”’ said 
Mr. Lennox-Boyn cattily, 
“that the right hon. Member 
should find so distasteful a 
sentence regarding the honour 
of this country,” and he spoke 
it again himself. From that 
moment he was engulfed in 
as pretty a charivari as was 
ever provoked by Lord 
CHaANpDos in his place. 

Actually, one would have 
said that the Minister’s state- 
ment was, with its concession 
over the sedition laws, 
emollient rather than pro- 
vocative; but presumably the 
fuss was simply a manner of agitating 
for a Cyprus debate, not a bona fide 
comment on what Mr. Lennox-Boyp 
was saying. The Speaker thought that 
the debate on Middle East affairs 
already promised for next week should 
be a sufficient occasion; and with the 
gradual westward progress of the East 
(the “near East,” if it exists at all, must 
by now be somewhere about Belgium) 
there was justice in what he said. After 
that a certain amount of time was 
happily expended in complaints that the 
Minister was taking up valuable time. 
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‘Unless otherwise 
shall be speaking as Minister « 
Food.’’—Mr. Heathcoat Amory, 
(Minister of Food and Agr 
culture) 
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Friday, October 29 

The Second Reading of the National 
Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill attracted 
a small artistic 
House. Mr 
GEORGE STRAUSS 
probed delicately at the dark shadows 
that cloud the administration of the 
Tate, while Sir John Rothenstein in the 
Strangers’ Gallery seemed equally 
embarrassed by tribute and allegation 
The Government guardians of culture 
were Messrs. Brvins and Henry 
BROOKE. B. A. Younc 


House of Commons : 
At the Galleries 
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At the Circus 





Good-bye to 


O Grock really has retired at last. 
I treat the news thus adverbially 
because, like many another star of 
his and kindred firmaments, he has done 
it more than once before; and because, 
for reasons I shall not go into, this time 
I believe it to be final. In any case, 
seventy-four is no unheard-of age for 
the retirement of anybody, let alone a 
clown whose physical agility is an 
essential factor in his clowning. 

Thirty years have gone by since 
Grock made his last appearance here. 
Thirty years ago that timid, diffident 
figure edged his way for the last time on 
to the stage of the London Coliseum, 
there to be reproved for lateness by his 
partner—for it was always Grock and 
Partner, though the partner never had 
aname. Grock, in clown’s clothing that 
was nothing if not traditional, and 
carrying that immense now legendary 
suitcase, was astonished as_ ever; 
astonished at being reproved, astonished 
at finding himself before an audience, 
and astonished and childishly delighted 
to find that the audience welcomed his 
company. Would he play to us? Of 
course, and out of the suitcase came that 
infinitesimal violin, on which he could 
and did play, as beautifully as he 
played every other instrument to which 
he turned his hand. 

The piano he approached with little 
reverence, forgetting to take his gloves 
off, thumping when he should have 
caressed and vice versa, using the key- 
board lid as a weapon with which to 
threaten his partner for interrupting 
him, and using it again as a slide down 
which to toboggan at the end, in yet 
another ecstasy of triumph. 

We who watched him over here saw 
him in theatres only. On the Continent 
he appeared more often in the sur- 
roundings he loved, the circus. Once, 
when one of his earlier farewell seasons 
was announced, I dashed to Paris to see 
him again, and found him at the Cirque 
Medrano. Although he was playing 
there to an audience all round him, the 
stage turn I knew by heart was so skil- 
fully adapted that it seemed the same 
in every detail. The only change I 
remember noticing was that instead of 
that gentle cooing laugh when the 


Grock 


solution to some profoundly simple 
mystery had dawned on him (as that it 
is easier to push a chair towards a grand 
piano than to push the piano towards 
the chair), he cooed as gently, “Sans 
blague.” And I also remember that 
despite the difference in acoustics 
between stage and circus ring, he never 
seemed to raise his voice (no micro- 
phones for Grock), yet every syllable 
he uttered came through as clear as 
a bell. 


And now, after making his last bow 
to the world from his own circus at 
Hamburg, he goes back, not as Grock 
but as Charles Adrien Wettach, to his 
native Switzerland. If Grock’s turn, as 
I expect I have made only too clear, 
cannot be recaptured in print, it is com- 
forting to know that it will not be lost 
altogether, for it occupied part of two 
films he made (more or less) about his 
life. They were not what critics call 
good cinema, but at least posterity can 
glean from them something of dear, 
joyous, wayward Grock. Good-bye to 
you, sweet simpleton; peace to your 
savings, which I hope are abundant. 

Matruew NorGare 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Fine Reading for Anyone 


OW easy it is to slump into 

sloppy reading habits. ‘This 

dreadful truth has been brought 
home to me by coming upon one of the 
books that Mr. Carl Braun of California 
writes for his employees. Two Hundred 
Good Books is intended “to aid the 
engineer and leader in fitting himself 
to be middleman to the social sciences.” 
The list of recommended books is 
roughly classified. ‘‘But bear in mind 
that no classification is accurate. A 
book on history may contain much on 
leadership.” 

Many of the books recommended are 
manuals of logic and composition, some 
by Mr. Braun himself, others by 
academic writers, but there is a good 
deal of space given to works of more 
strictly literary appeal. On many 
grounds, including variety, the Bible 
comes first. “This collection of writings, 
if considered as a whole, may stagger 
and discourage a prospective reader. 
But, look at them as sixty-six separate 
books, and the task appears relatively 
easy.”’ The Bible contains much variety 
in its books. “Some are books of 
homely philosophy that anyone can 
understand—notably the Book of 
Matthew.” Having mastered the Bible, 
leaders are recommended to try the 
Apocrypha, whose fourteen books “ con- 
sist largely of precepts for peaceful 
living. Fine reading for anyone.”’ 

The next section is devoted to 
Philosophy. The work in the list that 
appeals to me most is Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Discourses on Art, for, as 
Mr. Braun points out, “The treatment 
is along such broad lines that the word 
Art could be changed to Engineering, 
Construction, Manufacturing, Account- 
ing, or almost anything else, without 
loss of effectiveness.” G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s After Two Thousand Years 
does not attract me quite so much, 
though it is commended with the words, 
“Everyone should have at least a 
speaking-acquaintance with the dialogue 
style.” Mr, Braun rarely omits a word 
of praise for style, as opposed to content, 
and comments on The Sense of Beauty 
that Santayana’s “style of writing is 


rated as among the best for this class of 
subject.” 

From Philosophy we come to Reason- 
ing, especially Novum Organum by Sir 
Francis Bacon, “A milestone in the 
history of straight thinking.” Sections 
follow fast, on Psychology, Anthro- 
pology, Sociology, Leadership. On 
Liberty by John Stuart Mill is “A 
classic on leadership.”’ Mr. Braun 








points out that in this essay Mill was 
thinking of the government of a State. 
He adds, “Substitute the word 
Company for State, and the thing fits 
us to a tee.” In Religio Medici “A 
physician prominent in his age sets 
down his ideas on getting along with 
others and on managing to lead a con- 
tented life. Written in 1643. Fine 
reading for anyone, especially for a 
leader.” 

I cannot list all the sections of this 
absorbing guide. Flicking past The 
Prince, Principles of Engineering Economy, 
Macaulay’s /listory of England, The 
Iliad and The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
we reach Alice in Wonderland— Through 
the Looking Glass. “Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass were 
distinctly a side issue, done for Dodg- 
son’s young daughter. His keen insight 
into human conduct led him to enrich 
his entire text with a kindly satire on the 
ways of men.”” Not all the books quoted 
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will be known to many readers over here. 
A new friend is One Hundred and One 
Famous Poems compiled by Roy J. Cook. 
“This is a modern collection of down- 
to-earth poetry, all poetry that any of us 
can understand. No engineer or man 
of industry can afford to turn up his 
nose to the wealth of good sentiment 
and the strength of expression to be 
found in this little book. Furthermore 
the book embodies other interesting 
material. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby. ‘The 
Ten Commandments. The Magna 
Charta. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” 

The second half of the book gives a 
straight list without comments. ‘This is 
rewarding but baffling. ‘To quote a 
random selection of titles, The Atneid, 
Ogden’s Basic English, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton’s Biography of a Grizzly, The 
Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and 
Louis XVIII, Hippocrates, L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, The Limerick Book, Naval 
Leadership, The Laws of Hammurabi, 
Dalton’s Public Finance and Quintilian. 
At the end is a short list of reference 
books. Of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations 
Mr. Braun observes: “Anyone who 
wishes to lift his eyes above the narrow 
horizon of his craft or profession will 
not be without a Bartlett.” 

I have omitted the many volumes 
dealing with subjects more nearly press- 
ing on the engineer. As the total of all 
the books named is two hundred one can 
realize the care with which Mr. Braun 
had to make his selection. He says 
himself, ‘In every case the book listed 
has had my careful and thoughtful 
reading. It has often been read by 
other of our leaders.” I wonder how 
many British employers take this much 
care to help their employees to widen 
their horizons. Paternalism has acquired 
a bad name in England and perhaps 
there are company chairmen who hang 
back from recommending ’schylus 
or Fowler’s Modern English Usage 
because they fear a rebuff—even, per- 
haps, industria! unrest. Far too many 
industrialists waste hours on the golf 
course that would be better spent on 
Aucassin and Nicolette or Readings in 
Business Cycle Theory. It is in the hope 
of persuading British leaders of in- 
dustry to reveal the names of their own 
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favourite works and to comment upon 
them that I have taken the liberty of 
quoting so fully from Mr. Braun's 
pioneer work. It would be interesting to 
know the effect it has had upon output. 
R. G. G. Price 


Jeeves and the Feudal Spirit. P. G. 
Wodehouse. Herbert Jenkins, 9/6 
Wodehouse has many unique pro- 

perties, but one perhaps not remarked 

on before is that of enabling his publisher 
to speak nothing but the truth on the 
dust-jacket. We are told that “Jeeves 
and Bertie Wooster return to the Wode- 
house scene at the very top of their form,” 
and no one ever spoke a truer w. The 
plot is as complex and adroitly mani- 
pulated as ever, the figures of speech as 
outrageous, the literary allusions as 
wildly misapplied. Could anyone remain 
unmoved to read of the coshed constable 
who “dropped as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath”? If so, 

roll on the H-bomb. J. B. B. 

Private’s Progress. Alan Hackney. 
Gollancz, 10/6 
Using the rapid flow of crisp, clipped 

scenes and even the stylized recurrence 
of minor characters with which Mr. 
Waugh in bis early days rendered the 
lunacy of private schools, café society, 
journalism and the film industry, Mr. 
Hackney shows the wartime Army’s 
resemblance to them. ‘The hushed note 
with which in these days Mr. Waugh 
refers to the better Regiments is missing 
in this superficially irreverent, profoundly 
disquieted farce. 

Mr. Hackney’s wonderful ear for 
Cockney dialogue (Punch readers will 
remember ‘Snax at Jax’’) is always used 
to bring out the point of a character or 
a situation, never merely for a demon- 
stration of expertize. The implicit 
criticism of the Army is, like other 
criticism of modern society in con- 
temporary fiction, aimed not at cruelty 
or at any of the more solid evils but at 
moral and organizational confusion. 
Like the best farce, Private’s Progress is 
grounded deeply in reality, but the 
reality is just out of sight. It is very 
funny indeed. R. G. G. P. 
The Faithful Eric Linklater. 

Cape, 10:6 

Almost a dual-purpose novel ; for many 
readers might enjoy it simply for its 
story of a Pacific Island principality and 
a native rising with horrible rites. We 
see the reactions and adventures of a 
small group of Europeans, of the Sultan, 
product of English public school and 
university, and of a few native policemen, 
cornered in a well-nigh inaccessi’sle spot 
in the mountains, where Europeans 
arrive by air and other people by 
incredible climbing. 

A good story, but infinitely mare 
exciting if read as a comedy, richly 
coloured in characters and setting, its 
action chiefly the struggle between 


Ally. 


thelw ell . 


Morland, Adviser to the Sultan and 
Commissioner for ‘Tribal ‘Territory, 
whose theme-song is “no violence,”’ and 
the Sultan who, his rule emasculated 
by the Colonial Office, yet—ironical, 
controlled, not scrupulous for trifles- 

contrives to have the firm line taken and 
the rising suppressed. They form the 
apex of a pyramid of other characters 
whose hopes and fears are the platform 
on which they move. And the book is 
exquisitely written, B. E. S. 


‘ 


The Feast of July. H. E. Bates. Michael 

Joseph, 10/6 

This is a Victorian melodrama told in 
a tone of Georgian placidity, with the 
background of Midland river valleys and 
shoemaking townlets carefully described 
in Mr. Bates’s individual style. Mr. 
Bates knows what he can do and does it 
with justifiably proud craftsmanship. 
Even his most violent plots move with 
a dignified sobriety. Though he is 
generally classed among the better 
disciples of Lawrence, he has some 
kinship with the rural, folk-landscape 
side of George Eliot. 

A betrayed barmaid leaves her coastal 
pub and journeys inland to look for her 
seducer. A family of shoemakers takes 
her in and the three sons fall in love with 
her. An explosive situation is turned 
into an explosion by the reappearance of 
the seducer. In other words, the plot is 
the familiar ninecteenth-century story of 
feminine courage and perseverance; but 
where the older novelists set it in a 
landscape described only by lumps of 
formal and meaningless description, 
Mr. Bates sets it in a scene he feels so 
sharply that the human passions pale 
into formality. R. G. G. P. 


The Easter Egg Hunt. Speed Lamkin. 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 12/6 


The blurb tells us that the author has 
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been hailed in the United States as “ the 
Scott Fitzgerald of the ‘fifties’.”” It is 
true that Mr. Lamkin also writes about 
Hollywood, but any reader hoping to 
find in his novel the atmosphere and 
massive portraiture of The Last Tycoon 
will be disappointed. The Easter Egg 
Hunt tells, and tells very well, the 
story of a poor little peroxided starlet 
forced by an ambitious mother into 
marriage with an old rich man. Mr. 
Lamkin does not attempt to give us a 
guide to latter-day Hollywood—and who 
wants another, anyway?—but he does 
report, coolly and without sentiment, 
the miseries of true love betrayed, the 
horrors of a distasteful enforced rela- 
tionship proving, if anyone needs proof, 
that she who marries for money, earns it. 

The “fabulous” parties, the fantastic 
household, the cruclties of gossip and the 
columnists, are no doubt a part of 
Hollywood, but here they seem related 
to nothing in particular. Carol, the 
unhappy starlet, is brilliantly drawn, 
but Laddie, the young German-American 
whom she loves and finally murders, 
never comes to life however hard the 
author works on him. ‘The best part of 
the book is the beginning; after the first 
third it tends to repeat itself and seem too 
long. Cleverly compressed, it would 
make an excellent short story oO. M 
The Ponder Heart. Eudora Welt 

Hamish Hamilton, 10/6 

If some of us have a gallery of Deep 
South characters implanted in our minds 
Miss Welty is one of the authors respon- 
sible. The people in her new novel fit 
easily into this gallery without neces 
sitating any readjustment in the overall 
picture. We sink into the familiar styl 
describing this territory of exotic, three- 
word names, whose shrewd, intuitive 
inhabitants remake the world in their 
own image. But a shift in emphasis can 
occur: as in many Southern novels we 





are overwhelmed by the revelation of 
nobility in the criminal or the idiot, so 
in others we are shocked by the revelation 
of the moron in the saint. 

In The Ponder Heart this shock is 
unmitigated: by leaving us with the 
impression of her hero as no more than 
a retarded adolescent, Miss Welty makes 
us feel cheated and repelled by her 
whole world. Nonetheless, the book is 
rewarding for those interested in the art 
of writing: long passages have the subtle 
and admirable quality that only comes 
from the arduous perfection of a personal 
style. 8. B, 


.% AT THE PLAY 


Murder Will Speak! 
(BirmMiInGHAM Reperrory) 

ESIGNED though we must be to 
R the Chinese genius for having 

discovered everything long before 
anybody else, it comes as a shock to learn 
that while in this country Cadwallon was 
still ravaging Northumbria, in Pekin 
the science of criminal deduction was 
well advanced. Its pioneer, Judge Dee, 
a scholar and philosopher, became 
Minister of State under the Empress Wu, 
and was rewarded with a dukedom, which 
is more than we have done, even for 
Holmes. A number of Dee's most famous 
cases passed into folklore. One of them, 
about a bride and a snake, was near 
enough to “The Speckled Band” to 
suggest that Conan Doyle may have 
heard of it. ‘They were collected in a 
detective novel by an anonymous author 
two or three hundred years ago, and 
from a recent translation of this book 


Mr. Ricuarp Pasco 
Judge Dee 


Mr. Hsu 


Micnaet. Hurron Squire has taken a 
single case for an enterprising first play, 
Murder Will Speak! 

“Elementary, my dear Hoong,” is 
Mr. Hvutron Squire’s only serious 
departure from the Chinese. Dee had 
all the infuriating calmness and per- 
ception of Holmes, but his methods 
went beyond Baker Street in the habit, 
during occasional moments of doubt, of 
calling on departed spirits for a cross- 
check. From the dramatist’s point of 
view nothing could have been happier. 

In Murder Will Speak! the Judge 
has just arrived in a new district. A 
shopkeeper’s death a year earlier had 
passed as natural; not so to Dee. He 
finds the man’s little daughter has since 
grown dumb, and that his widow lives 
in the same house as a student, whose 
room is decently sealed off. Here Holmes 
would have suspected trap-doors, and 
80 of course does Dee. He raids the 
house in the middle of the night, and 
with the help of the victim’s agonized 
death-mask terrifies the student into 
admitting he has been the lady’s lover. 
Arrested, and brought into court, she 
denies everything; then Dee employs a 
stratagem from which I feel Holmes 
would have shrunk as scarcely M.C.C. 
He sentences the lady to death; and, 
knocked out by a short-term drug, she 
recovers to find herself confronted by 
three appalling figures in grotesque 
masks. ‘This is a fine scene. Naturally 
she imagines she has died and been 
called before the Nether Tribunal, an 
assumption confirmed by the appear- 
ance of her husband’s ghost, in no 
conciliatory mood. Without difficulty 


P rr aly fersfy 
ut 


[Murder Will Speak! 


Sergeant Hoong—Mr. ALAN Epwarps 
Jack May 
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Dee gets a full confession, down to the 
drug which has prevented the child 
from blowing the gaff. But even then we 
are not quite at the end, for the constable 
who was supposed to have played the 
ghost is found dead, leaving us to wonder 
about its identity—rather as Priestley 
left us wondering in An Inspector Calls 

Although very leisurely and a little 
thin, the play is civilized, charming, and 
oddly dramatic, especially towards the 
end. The characters are drawn distinctly 
It doesn’t matter that we know pretty 
well what is coming; both in the writing 
and in Dovucias Seare’s delightful 
production there are so many nice 
touches—like the shrimping net extended 
by the scribe for fines, and the incom- 
petence of the two constables, ex-actors 
whose tongues have been removed for 
cruelty to language—that the time 
passes casily. ‘The flavour of China is 
authentic, from the wiffly music to the 
elaborate courtesy governing even the 
exhibition of the tools of torture (and 
how horribly Judge Dee can roll that 
word out!) Instead of the portable bits 
and pieces one associates with Lad) 
Precious Stream Pavut SHELVING has 
designed two beautiful sets. His masks 
are splendid. 

In pigtails, death-masks, and pagoda 
hats the Birmingham Rep. loses none 
of its acknowledged confidence. Jack 
May brings an imposing voice and 
presence to the Judge. Ricnarp Pasco 
and NANCIE JACKSON are touching as the 
student and the murderess (a sympathetic 
character, obviously bored to hysterics 
by her husband); and ALAN Epwarps 
and WILLIAM AVENELL are amusing as 
the Sergeant and the village undertaker. 
All that the production lacked was 
birds’ nest soup in the interval 


Recommended 


Hedda Gabler (Lyric, Hammersmith), 
Peggy Ashcroft in a fine production. 
Love’s Labour's Lost (Old Vic), light 
Shakespeare. And Both Ends Meet 
(Apollo), a pleasing frivol about the 
Inland Revenue. Eric Keown 
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>) & AT THE PICTURES 


yp Bread, Love and Dreams 
Windfall in Athens 


rFTNHE idea behind the Italian Film 
Festival in London last week was, of 
course, to make a concentrated effort 
to introduce Italian films to the British 
public. All the more regrettable, then, 
that one of them otherwise popularly 
attractive, Pane, Amore e Fantasia, or 
Bread, Love and Dreams (Director 
Leict Comencini), which has now 
started a run at the Curzon, should 
exemplify very noticeably one of the 
things that help to keep the average 
filmgoer away from foreign-language 
films. 
Chiefly because (so many people say) 
he is none too Yood at reading, the 
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average filmgocr hates to be called upon 
to read. Even the minimum of super- 
imposed titles in an average foreign- 
language film he finds intimidatingly 
irksome; and in this one there are really 
far too many. It is full of rapid give-and- 
take dialogues that an audience ignorant 
of Italian could quite well take pleasure 
in if the general idea were given by 
translating only one or two of the 
speeches here and there; but no, quite 
often they seem to be translating every 
lightning word in every exchange, and 
most people will find the lines of print 
flashing on and off far too quickly for 
comfort. 

All the same, the picture gives a 
delightful impression, whether you grasp 
all the details of the dialogue or not. It 
is about a mountain village and the 
arrival of a new Maresciallo of Cara- 
binieri who is a bachelor, and in con- 
sequence is given many warnings about 
the way the villagers will gossip and the 
temptations he will face . or, as the 
Synopsis endearingly puts it, is told “to 
beware of his behaviour.” 

One temptation he faces is that of a 
lively village girl known as the Ber- 
saglicra (GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA). She is 
far more interested in one of his men, 
who is too shy and conscientious to reveal 
his own feelings; and the quartet is com- 
pleted by the village midwife, a gentle 
young woman with a guilty secret. 

This quite simple story is done with an 
attractiveness it is hard to convey. 


Every moment is good: the scenery, the 
sunlight, the small incidents of village 
life, the characters, above all the constant 
feeling of vitality and lightheartedness 


combine to make the whole a most 
pleasurable experience. The film is 
characteristically Italian and as good as 
a holiday. 


Windfail in Athens (Director: Micnae. 
YANNIS)—there would perhaps be not 
very much point in giving the Greek title, 
even if it were announced——is a pleasant, 
not particularly striking little picture on 
the old and popular theme of the lost 
lottery ticket. A good many more of its 
effects are old and popular, not to say 
corny: including the opening, scene- 
setting shots of Sunday in Athens, with 
their heavily ironic commentary nursing 
a number of confidently-expected laughs. 
(It may be that this is the more notice- 
able because most of us, again, have to 
grasp the point as we read the sub- 
titles.) Nevertheless it has plenty of 
charm and the publicity’s assertion that 
it “marks the appearance of the Greek 
cinema on the international horizon” is 
quite justified. 

Another simple romantic story: shop- 
girl loses lottery ticket, young man 
acquires it in good faith, it wins. ‘The 
third principal character is a friendly, 
personable solicitor who tries to help her 
in a legal fight for her prize; but of 
course the happy ending comes in the 
expected way without any legal assistance. 
The picture is well acted and pleasing in 


GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 
Stelluti 


The Bersaglicra 


detail, and its use of music is often 
notably ingenious. 
* * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: the powerfully exciting, 
very well done Riot in Cell Block 11 
(27/16/54); CHapLin'’s Modern Times; 
Hrrencock’s Rear Window (20/10/54); 
and Cinerama (verb. sap.). 

‘Two good ones among the releases: 
On the Waterfront (22/9/54), and the 
more conventional but still gripping The 
High and the Mighty (15/9/54). 

RicHarRD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 


The Tales of Hoffmann 
(CovENT GARDEN) 


HAT I remembered erroneously 
from odd performances long ago 
as a compound of musical plush 

and tuppence-coloured stage business 
turned out to be well worth revival. 
Even as simplified and telescoped by 
libretto writers and successive editors, 
E. 'T. A. Hoffmann’s world is chillingly 
concrete and macabre. 

There were several things amiss on the 
first night. At the end of the Venice 
scene the off-stage chorus sang the 
Barcarolle in ragged canon, half a bar 
behind the orchestra. Some of the 
people on-stage, with the baton under 
their noses, did littl better at times, 
keeping off the beat as insouciantly as 
swing soloists. We must not be hard on 
young Mr. Epwarp Downes, brought in 
at a day’s notice as substitute conductor 
for M. INGHeLsrRecut, of Paris, who was 
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The Maresciallo—Vivrornio Dr Sica 


Roverro Risso 


posted sick. It must be said, however, 
that Mr. Downes knew the text well 
enough to wring the last decibel out of 
Offenbach’s more buxom — scoring 
During their mirror duet, ELeanor 
Houston (Giulietta) and Jutius ParzaK 
(the poct) clung together in the genial 
gale of sound like orphans of the storm 
Mr. Patrzak sang chalkily, even pre- 
cariously here and there, and his spoken 
English was a degree more painful than 
most we hear at this supposedly national 
theatre. 

Yet the evening's irritants did not take 
the edge off illusion. MATTIWILDA 
Dosas, with her fixed smile, pink cheek 
blobs and brilliant fioriture, really was 
a porcelain doll that could sing and run 
down and be wound up again. When 
chairs began to slide about of their own 
accord in the Munich scene, I knew 
with unqualified certainty that Dr 
Miracle had come posting for Antonia’'s 
undoing from hell. 

Dr. Miracle is one of four incarnations 
assumed by Hoffmann’s evil genius 
HerRMANN Unnpe, his baritone uncom- 
monly sepulchral for the occasion, acted 
all four rdles with nightmarish intensity 
Intrusive aspirates came tumbling out 
of him like water from a stone jar. As 
old Coppelius peddling his magi 
spectacles, he sang of lenses which 
spa-he-harkle like fi-hireli-hignt. But he 
terrified us none the less. He was much 
helped, it must be allowed, by GONTHER 
RENNERT’s production and the ceri 
verve of WAKHEVITCH's sets—especially 
the Munich drawing-room, which has a 
skeletal piano and fiddle, a mermaid 
candelabra and a spidery spiral stair in 
black and gilt Cuaries Rew 
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? ON THE AIR 
“Theer’s Nowt Like It!” 


T happens most Sundays 

I light a cigarette, inhale 

deeply and blow smoke 
right into the faces of the 
screened players. It is an 
involuntary gesture, an in- 
stinctive move to dull the 
pangs of hunger that assail me 
whenever I am compelled to 
witness the consumption of a 
meal on television. In The 
Cure for Love good owd 
Lancasheer ’ot-pot were on 
table for nigh on twenty 
minutes. First we saw Sarah 
Hardacre, her son and that 
southern wench, Milly, ‘avin’ 
a rare owd do; then it were 
Harry Lancaster and Sarah 
a-spoonin’ it up. 

And, of course, not one of 
them managed a decent mouth- 
ful. ‘They never do. Producers, designers 
and dressers take infinite care to present 
viewers with a picture of complete 
realism, of stark actuality, and then the 
whole effect is ruined (for me) by the 
inadequacy of the actors’ appetite for 
hot-pot. Jack (Wilfred Pickles) sniffs the 
delicious aroma as soon as he returns 
from the wars to his mother’s kitchen, 
and salivating copiously he sits down to 
tackle his first hot-pot for three years. 
The viewers are with him to a man. 
Then his mother ladles three miserable 
teaspoons of watery fluid from a cold 
casserole and Jack attacks his plate like 
the trencherman he is. And, oh, what a 
smacking of lips there is as he toys with 
this wretched morsel, these _ bird- 
droppings! Ee, muther, it’s reight 
champion. Ah, it is an’ all! Jack leans 
back, wipes his lips and suggests a vast 
eructation of satisfaction; and [ light my 
cigarette. 

Now I stress the idiocy of these 
televised meals because the producers are 








Savah Hardacre (Beatrice Varley) 


{The Cure for Love 


Jack Hardacre (Wilfred Pickles) 


Harry Lancaster (Charles Victor) 


otherwise entirely sensible in their 
handling of difficult passages of domestic 
realism. In the pub scene, for example, 
we saw the darts leave the player's 
fingers, but we did not see them arrive at 
the board (or wall). It was enough to 
hear the spectators’ murmur of approval 
to know that Jack had triumphed with a 
double-seven: and similarly it would 
have been enough to hear Jack smacking 
his lips in anticipation of the hot-pot 
instead of making a pantomime of 
gastronomic verisimilitude. 

Not that this play has much either to 
gain or lose by exertions on the studio 
floor: Walter Greenwood’s writing sets 
the pace and the shenanigans, determines 
the ration of sentiment and the general 
atmosphere of buffoonery. The Cure for 
Love is broad farce, a strange and uncon- 
vincing hangover from the dole-and- 
dialect plays of the hungry ‘thirties. It 
makes few demands on the actors, all of 
whom have clear-cut, caricatured parts 
and lines with lots of homely fun. 
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Wilfred Pickles was as usual 
the life and soul of the party, 
and Beatrice Varley (Sarah), 
Charles Victor (the martin- 
ettish publican), and Joan 
White (Janey) gave him 
admirable support. 

If only they had called in 
Philip Harben to prepare a 
real Lancasheer ‘ot-pot, with 
real steam and_ respectable 
portions all round! 

This week we are offered 
the second of the new 
series of fortnightly “topical 
magazine” programmes, 
“ Panorama,”’ and I am hoping 
that Messrs. Furness and 
Barsley who direct and edit 
the show will manage some- 
thing better than their first 
edition. In the hands of 
Andrew Miller-Jones this pro- 
gramme improved greatly and 
became one of the few TV 
spots where one could expect to find 
intelligent people and conversation about 
things that matter; but Miller-Jones is 
taking a well-earned rest, and his successor 
has so far revealed an alarming tendency 
to tolerate panoramic trash. 

The first programme kicked off with 
cartoons and rhymes that would not have 
been countenanced by the editor of a 
junior school magazine, the pages of the 
scrapbook were turned with little of the 
old smoothness, and Max Robertson—a 
personable compére—was given some 
revoltingly fatuous and facetious lines. 

So far the doings of the M.C.C. in 
Australia have been largely ignored by 
Lime Grove. A few minutes of “ News 
and Newsreél,”’ a close-up of Compton's 
knee, and the promise of late-night sum- 
maries from one of the few informed 
commentators left in Britain—and that 
is all. Is it too late for the B.B.C. to send 
out a cameraman or a gunboat or some- 
thing, and so charm away the winter of 
our discontent? 

BERNARD HoLLoOwoop 
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This handicap 


was no joke for us! 


You don’t think it was from choice 
we used to carry weight on our 
chins. Grooming the whiskers was a 
gruelling job in my day. You lads 
have the Gillette Safety Razor and 
those thoroughbred Blue Gillette 
Blades to defeat the handicap. 

And now you've got the quick-feed 
Dispenser you're sure of getting 


off to a flying start. 


Good mornings begin with Gillette 





Remarkable NeW 


PLENAMINS capsules 
give you no less than 


11 VITAMINS 


VITAMIN B, (Riboflavine) 1.5 mg 
NICOTINAMIDE 20 mg 


VITAMIN A PALMITATE 6,000 1.U's 
VITAMIN D (Synthetic) 1,000 | U's 
VITAMIN E (d/-Alpha Tocophery! Acetate) 11.U VITAMIN B, (Pyrido» ine) 50 micrograms 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 25 mg. (500 1.U's) CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 0.5 mg 
VITAMIN B, ( Aneurine Hydrochloride) ~—1.5 mg FERROUS SULPHATE EXSIC. B.P. 46 me 


PLUS saz se 


Here at last is a truly comprehensive vitamin product for you! The new 
Rexall Plenamins capsules give you more vitamins —in greater quantity ~- 


plus all the extra benefits of Red Vitamin B,,, Folic Acid, Liver Concentrate 
and Iron. Unless you get sufficient vitamins it is impossible for you to enjoy 
perfect fitness, alertness, health and energy, clear eyes and a glorious fresh 
complexion. Yet, without your knowing it, your daily diet may quite casily 
be deficient in some of these essential substances. 

The best and simplest way to insure against lack of vitamins is to start 


taking Rexall Plenamins. 


Hua Yanlee Plenamins assure you of the mimmum daily requirzment of each 
of the vitamins supplied, wherever this figure has been sat'sfactorily established. 


=Plenamins 


Standard Size S!= 15 days supply 
Large Size 9/. 1 months supply 
Famity size 1 &!& — 2 months supply 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON ANY PRODUCT BEARING THE NAME 


REXALL DRUG COMPANY LIMITED, LOUGHBOROUGH, LBEICS. 


Obtainable from 
your local chemist 


DUNLOPILLO 
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NOW 


everybody can enjoy 
Deeper —- 
Dunlopillo - 
Sleep! 


TWO WONDERFUL NEW MATTRESSES 


EXTEND THE RANGE OF SUPER-COMFORT 





The New ‘FAMILY FOUR’ 


** How wonderful it is to get real 
comfort for so little. And, of course, 
my ‘Family Four’ gives me all the 
health, convenience and economy 


advantages of Dunlopillo, too! " 


£10.10.0 «3°) £14.19.6 a 6 


The improved 
‘FAMOUS FOUR’ 


“I like the ‘ Famous Four ’ with its 
new quilted sides and range of lovely 
rayon damask coverings. And it's 
such a help to the housewife, for, 
like all Dunlopillo mattresses, it 


never needs turning or airing" 


£12.17.6 03’) £18.19.6 «6 


The improved ‘DEEP SIX’ 


“It's my idea of softest sleep-time 
juxury; more appealing than ever with 
quilted sides and two-tone rayon damask 


ticking’ 
£18.10.0 «3° £27.19.6 6”) 


The New ‘SUPER SIX’ 


“Here's all the exquisite comfort 
and beauty of the ‘Deep Six’ plus 
a warmly quilted top. Surely the 
world’s most luxurious mattress” 


£22.10.0 «2 £33,10.0 «’ 6”) 


AND FOR PERFECT PILLOW COMFORT REST YOUR HEAD ON 
A DUNLOPILLO PILLOW (ONLY 49/6) «o'ous 





b ”* 


Favourite 


Obtainable from your 


with a 


Really, it’s almost like having a 
private hairdresser. You can dry your 
hair so pleasantly and thoroughly 
after you've washed it. You can set 
your home-perm or a new hair-style 
so quickly and firmly. 

As for the children, they love having 
their little heads blown dry with warm 
air instead of being towelled and 
tangled. What a lot of time. money 
and bother it saves to have a G.E.LC. 
hair dryer! You ean even dry your 
nvlons with it. 

Designed for beauty 

It’s streamlined, modern. Lovely to 


look at and finished in gleaming cream 


Christmas gifts 


usual electrical supplier 


plastic. It is easy to hold and to use 
Phe stand is optional, but not easy 
to do without and you ll be glad if 
you buy it. 

Easy control — and guaranteed 

There are only two switches. One to 
turn it on and off. The other to 
provide a steady flow of quick-drying 
hot air. Perfectly simple. Nothing to 
go wrong and is guaranteed for 12 
months. What a lovely present for a 
birthday or a wedding .. . or indeed 


for yourself at any time. 


pM 395 L4°19°9 
including Purchase Tax (Stand extra) 
The Bride’s Iron 

Super-speed Kettle 

Fast working Toaster 


External bag or cylinder Cleaner 


The General Electric Co. Lad, 
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Ne 
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A fine city, NORWICH 


In Surrey Street, Norwich, stands a stately Georgian mansion which, in the rgth 


century, was the home of Sir Samuel Bignold, four times the « ity’s mayor. For 60 
years he was chiet officer of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies, founded by 
his father in 1797. In the fashion of those times, the insurance offices and their 
then small staff were accommodated in part of Sir Samuel’s residence. 

Foday the head offices of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies, with a staff of 
1,g00, extend over seven acres on both sides of Surrey Street, but the family 
tradition is unbroken. The room shown here has tor over 80 years been the Board 
Room of the Fire Society, and contains the portraits of the five generations of the 
Bignold family, who in succession down to the present day have directed the 


operations of these two great Societies, now extending all over the world. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and agencies throughout the World 


} bra / F t t th Sox t > Publ ity Dep 
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r THE HOUSE, with a keg 
\ 


on his shoulder, 
Our story of Guy Fawkes begins: 
When asked what he carried, 

he cunningly parried : 


“It’s CURTIS—The SMOOTHEST Of GINS!” 





And being a history student, 
You’ re probably wanting to ask: 
“What makes Curtis Gin 


so much smoother?” 


The answer’s—MATURING IN CASK! 





CURTIS GIN 


BECAUSE IT’S MATURED IN CASK 


Curtis Distillery Co. Litd., 13 New Burlington Street, London, W.1 


Estd. 1769. Also blenders of Scotsman’s Head Whisky 











announcing a unique library service 





now you can borrow the books 
you want- whatever the price- 
when they are published 





The Times Library-famous throughout the world 
now introduces a remarkable new Guaranteed Service 
You can now borrow the latest books whatever their 
price (except, naturally, for technical books, etc.) as 
soon as they are published. 


Often you see a new book reviewed that you feel you 
must read at once. With this unique service you do 
read it at once. For if there is no copy in stock -and 
that in itself is unlikely-The Times Library will 
immediately order one especially for you. 


Books can be borrowed at the various branches 

of The Times Library throughout the country, or 
brought to you by van or postal delivery. So wherever 
you live you can still get the newest books while they 
are new-in clean, fresh condition 


With personal exchange of books this new Guaranteed 
Service of The Times Library costs only £3 7s. 6d. a 
year, or £1 2s. Od. a quarter. Inclusive delivery and 
postal services are available at £4 7s. 6d. and £4 8s. 6d 
a year respectively. 


THE av: TIMES 
LIBRARY 





Wigmore Street London WI Telephone: Welbeck 378! 


Picase write today or post this coupon for full particulars of 
The Times Library and its new Guaranteed Service 





To The Times Library (Dept. M3) 
Wigmore Street London WI 

Please send me your illustrated booklet 
“About The Times Library” 


Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 


Address 





“1400 SHAVES: FROM 
THIS BLADE “ 


Genuine written testimony on the ability 
of the ALLEGRO to maintain true edge- 
perfection——just a few strokes ensure a 
“new blade” shave every morning. 


: 52/- and 45/8 (inc. P.T.) 


trom " a Chemists, lronmongers, ete. 


Allegro 


Switvertand 


RAZOR BLADE PERFECTOR 





Distributors 
CONDRUP LTD., 67/73 WORSHIP ST., E.C 


ROUAY 


Queen of TOR nglish Kiera 


Holding last year’s mainland sunshine 
record, Torquay is ideal for late Autumn 
and Winter Holidays or 
First-class attractions and Hotels, ete, 
food 





residence. 
famed for and 


comfort. 


Free literature or illus. 
Guide (P.O. 6d.) from 163 
Publicity Offices. 


Express Train Services 








FORA DAY or STAY in LONDON 


WALDORE tote 


Twixt City few A The venue for busi- 
oak. ness and social meet- 
ings, receptions, etc 
First-class restauront 

and grill room, 
Brochure P. 
at request. 


Telephone 
bees > Bar 


End 
all parts. 
culsine 


oe a 
marr alte 


i PPE fiero 


Fg ESTRAND 
LONDON 

















@ Easy to pack 
. size wore 
@" 


o from 4/11 to 15 


i aes 


No Sir! 
our claim is 
there is no better petrol 


REGENT 


Oil COMPANY LIMITED 


C.3. 











“Hostellerie” Cognac 


France’s finest liqueur brandy, in a 


superb gilt-decorated gift pack— 

with two fine glasses included free 
here indeed is a truly original and 
heart-warming gift! 


Available through your wine 


merchant, complete 


with glasses, at only 50’. 


Presentation gift boxes of 
Prunier B & 8 Cognac, in- 
cluding two free glasses, 
also excellent value at 


44/- 








JAS. PRUNIER &CO.LTD. 
60 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
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HAPPINESS ! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings 
our children’s future is assured 


This Voluntary Society 
has nearly 5,000 children 
now in it’scare, dependin 


on YOUR HEL 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 


gratefully received by the Secretary 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, 8.£.11 





RESTORE ENERGY 
WITH THE FAMOUS 


‘VITABRAGE’ | 


Abdominal fat is a 
handicap and causes il! health 
*Vitabrace”™ restores the flat 
waistline and physical alertness 
of youth. Ine finest elastic fabri« 
No buckles, battons or hooks 
Up to 4 in. hips 
Post free 


18/11 Pui | 


‘ 
Super Quality ip to 49in. hip, 36/3 
Extra Super Qu 


ality : upto 4in., 64/6 
State Hips (not waist) measure. Money refunded 
f not approved Catalogue pa oe n's or women's 
surgical and other belts or corsets free 


BEASLEY’S BELT Dept 156, 
Wickham Road, BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Personal fittings at London Manchester&Glasgow 





PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 



































ve. a Panel Type 





Column 
) Type 


HEAT WITH A 


HURSEAL 


OIL-FILLED ELECTRIC 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED 


SAFETY RADIATOR 


TROUBLE FREE - NO MAINTENANCE 


Models also available for Gas, Paraffin 
and Bottled Gas Operation. 


HURSEAL LIMITED 








FROM £11. 19. 8d. (inc. P.T.) 
( 


229 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 
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Which ROVER fits your needs? 


Chassis, coachwork and equipment specifications are practically the same in all three 
Rover Models. However, variations in engine size enable a wide range of individual 
preferences to be met, thus giving motorists still further pleasure in owning “One of 


Britain’s fine cars’’. 


¢ y 
THE QO 


¢ y] 
THE 75 


¢ > 
THE 60 


Power leader of the Rover range, this fine 2} litre 6 cyl. model adds to the 
luxury of beautifully finished and equipped coachwork and chassis a 
brilliance of performance that will hold its own with most cars on the road 
The silence and smoothness of the Ninety at all speeds are remarkable, 


judged even by Rover standards. 


First of the current series of Rover Models and an established favourite in 
a score of countries, the Seventy-Five now incorporates an entirely new 
6 cyl. engine. Similar in design to that of the successful Ninety, the new 
engine will further enhance the reputation of the Rover Seventy-Five for 


high performance with surprising economy. 
8 g ) 


Recognising that the high standard of Rover design and finish appealed 
to many motorists to whom low running costs were desirable, the 1954 
Rover programme introduced a model with a 2 litre 4 cyl. engine—the 
immediately popular Sixty. Its exceptionally low fuel consumption is 
greatly assisted by the special F type cylinder head, exclusive to Rover 


engines. 


The 1955 versions of all three models incorporate a number of new refinements, 
including a wider rear window, reshaped and fully lined luggage boot and flashing 


type direction indicators. 


ROVER 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL + BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSI 
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by 
D5 ah Whar 


by 
AES 


#400 
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Gf Comme chund id cociuct 
with a dinner jacket 
ALL THE BEST OUTFITTERS SELL AKCO DRESS WEAR 
-but i{ any difficulty write to- 
FREDS THEAK & CO.LTD. TAUNTON SOMERSET 
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alter W/da ys 


UNDER THE SEA 


ae pete 
. .. As your watch has undergone 4 very severe test of workmanship 
it seemed-of interesttg tell yOu what happened. It was dropped by an 
unfortunate acCident into the eating of one of H.M. Submarines 
and subsequently given up for lost. 
The submarine having to be docked for repairs after exercising 








gave me the opportunity to recover it, which I did. I was then 
informed by the Captain the submarine had dived to a depth of 200 ft. 
on numerous occasions over a period of two and a half weeks. 

The watch was found lodged in the outer casing 
exposed to all elements and was found to be in working order. 





For relief from 
ASTHMA ATTACKS, BRONCHITIS 
AND BREATHLESSNESS... 


Actual exiract from unsolcued leiier recenily recewed D.C.H. 22/ 2/$4. 


THE 


SILL ISON 


INHALER 


is now available on hire for the comfort and 
benefit of treatment in your own home. The 
“COLLISON’ Inhaler is provided in hospitals 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


We do not suggest our 
watches are exposed 

to hazards as illustrated 
above but this incident 
does prove that the 
quality and workmanship 
of the ROAMER 

watch is unsurpassed 


Hire terms: £3.3.0 Ist month (plus delivery) 
and £2.2.0 per month subsequently. 
Treatment and inhaler as prescribed 


CHROME STEEL ¢ 
by your doctor GOLD PULLED ta. 12.6 


Write for booklet to— 


THE INHALATION INSTITUTE LTD 


Tite Seonetary, 87 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON S.W.1. Tet: ViCtoria 1676 
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Good Mixers Two-thirds Martini Dry 
One-third Gin. 
make it this way Stir well with ice. 


Strain and serve with olive in glass. 








14/6 from your 
wine merchcnt 


SOLE 
BRITISH AGENTS 
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GODFREY { JAVIS 


Europe's first name in 


car Hine ‘ONDo 


AT REDUCED OFF-SEASON RATES 


For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur-4| 
driven services, write, telephone or call:— 


7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1 |) 
(Telephone: SLOane 0022) | §.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 
Or Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Tel: GLA 6474). || 38AvenuedeFriediand 
CONTRACT HIRE Special terms for periods of three | Paris Be (WAGram 73-49) 
months or longer during the winter. Also at CANNES 


WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL » 11004 mMOoTOR O1L——————— 











For 


GROUP PENSION 
SCHEMES 


ona 


WITH 
PROFITS 


CONSULT THE 


SCOTTISH 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 














BATTERSBY HATS 
are processed with DU PONT “QULLON” 
(STEARATO CHROMIC CHLORIDE) 
This process gives 
4) Outstanding resistance to rain 
2) improved shape retention 


3) increased resistance to shrinkage 





Filtered Smoking 
The “DRYCONOMY”™ 
absorbent filter traps 
moisture, nicotine and 


tar, thus ensuring a 
clean hygienic smoke 


RECOMMENDED 
MEDICAL MEN 


New filrer re- 
placed in a 


second when 
saturated 


Yasocasries 
DRYCONOMY saiar 


b we.uowne 10 rnrens 
REPLACEMENT FILTERS B’ for id 


Guaranteed by the sole makers 


HARDCASTLE PIPES LTD., LONDON, E.17 





BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


























For Guests of Taste Your Perfect Choice 


NOT FORGETTING TOMATO, MUSHROOM, 
CREAM OF CHICKEN, OX-TAIL, JULIENNE, CHICKEN BROTH 
i 


John Lusty Ltd., Parnham Street, London, E.14 



































IN THREE WIDTHS 
h”° x 4 yds—7® 
"x 4yds—9° = * Ac all 
2” x 4 yds—I/6 chemists 


Made by Vernons of Preston. 
Distributed by Fassett & johnson, London, E.C.! 
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Keep on taking 


FAGES @ 
PLACES 


is winter 














ILFORD 
HPS 
FILM 


Don’t put your camera away for the winter 
— you can go on taking exciting photo 
graphs on Ilford HP3, as these examples 
show. 

With this famous high speed film, which fit 
all popular cameras, your winter FACES 
AND PLACES, indoors and out, will be 
just as successful as your summer snaps 
— and just as casy to take. 











ILFORD FILMS For FACES AND PLACES ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





xXViii 


A BOOK OF CARTOONS 
by 


Giovannetti 


15s net. 


Macmillan + New York 








oH 


AOI 


(16 mm Sound Film) 


PROJECTOR 


—~ 


q BEST in the WORLD 5 


This claim can be fully substanti- 
ated by demonstration at your 
nearest supplier. 

Send to BTH for his address, and 
Sor descriptive literature, 


THe 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 


Member af the AEI Group of Compantes ates? 
—_— 








The most comprehensive range 
in the history of caravanning. 





A world-wide reputation backed 
by over 30 years’ experience. 








Write for 





Mlustraced Leaflets 
giving full information 


Export enquiries 
welcomed. 





(BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 
Department 99 Birmingham, 30. 








Top of its elass... 


As a roofing for schol buildings, Ruberoid has already 
received full marks at the hands of Educational 
Architects all over the world. its excellent behaviour 
wins it glowing reports and it invariably passes the 
strictest examination with flying colours. 


The Ruberoid System of Roofing provides ready-made 
specifications which fully comply with the special 
requirements of modern educational building pro- 
grammes for lightweight, low, 

cost, permanent roofs. 





R.137 





I love 


APRY 


the liqueur of 
the Apricot 


Made by 


MARIE BRIZARD 


who also moke the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
SJ Aiqueur of the mint / 


:; 
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The trés sec Champagne 


MUMM’S THE WORD! 





“green label” 

















KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 
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Efficient 


Service... 





Jor all 


your 
INSUVANCE 


Chk: ae ur. , 
Se OT lit acct ili, 3 


V'irst Helicopter Station at South Pank 


eer LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE ¢ INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 











ee _ 


Heraldic 


For Men, Women and 
Children 


f 
craftsmen on naval ) 
i 


iif ny 


DUFFLE COATS ea ; 
CAMEL HAIR COLOUR fy 
Virgin Wool & Showerproos ie & 

{ 

; ; 

/ i 


peels | | | | of ony 
aiies Damme jeune | [pe ah i) ri | FAMILY 
rage Be TOWN 
nt rs ae oer iP ee om, SHIP 
ne .... e ists fat 4 REGIMENT 
M & B DISTRIBUTORS Bou SQUADRON 
Lane, London, W.C Papht . a UNIVERSITY 
(! minute from Leicester Square Tube Station) 4 ii ii SCHOOL 
UNEQUALLED VALUE| or GUILD 


Attractive design, easy to erect or dismantle; ' Purgees Gite fer every aan 

fireproof; needs n0 main.enance. Write now for Cost 26/6 (7 6"). Send no dota 

illustrated brochure showing types and sizes but write for free BROCHURE to 
HUNTER & SMALLPAGE Led 


MARLEY ||) ih | eoeen pat 


CONCRETE GARAGES ||| | a." , = 














Draughty offices 
are costly offices 

they lower staff efficiens 
cause absenteeism, quickly 
become dirty and increase fuel 
bills. Prevent these avoidable 
Oo erhe ads’, call un the 


~ t 
; . arts 
ra in workmanship, in flavour a a 
7” b, in flavows nw i)” | CHAMBERLIN WEATHERSTRIPS LTD 
or we. i 


ee eae né cigar+- EL TROVADOR— standé alo 


Frection Service available 
Delivered free within 75 miles of 


r let 
Romford, Cheltenham or Guildford. an se 








436 Hook Ad, Surbiton, Surrey. (Epsom 2469) 
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; = j.§ “A WINTER 
AS ,. (ie SPORTS 


WNT ag | Pye fone 
SPORTS Dor 


THAN £25” 
Travel by the 12.30 pm train from London (Victoria) 
and arrive the next day... 
. ++ FRANCE ... AUSTRIA SWITZERLAND (5 or iiiterbrunnen in the Swans Oberland 
CHAMONIX KITZBUHEL ....... 2.37pm 8 days’ inclusive holiday 
LA CLUSAZ i vesess 42.28 9m 
MORZINE ° ST. ANTON 11.33 am AUSTRIA oo in the wonderful ski-ing country of the Paznaun 
TA oa 
VAL D'ISERE . 10.30 am ZELL AM SEE ..... 3.33 pm 8 days’ inclusive holiday 26. 


eee SWITZERLAND FRANCE At La Clusaz cn the Col des Aravis, where excellent 


ANDERMATT...... 11. 5am KLOSTERS......... 10. Oam ski-ing continues well into March 
10.35 am MURREN.......... 11.10am 8 days’ inclusive holiday 5g ee 


. 10.42 am PONTRESINA . 11.57 am 
GRINDELWALD . 10.48 am / ST. MORITZ .. 11.45am At Geilo, one of the leading winter sports centres in 
GSTAAD ‘10.14 am / WENGEN ......... 10.49am NORWAY Norway 
KANDERSTEG . 10.19 am ZERMATT ......... 11.17 am 12 days’ inclusive holiday £21. 18. 6. 


Via Folkestone-Calais (Short Sea R ute) Send now for Winter Sports programme showing holidays at 
THROUGH CARRIAGES, SLEEPING CARS AND COUCHETTES 1R2M CALAIS mere than 100 reserts-—post tres 


pale Ran ape C O O K S 


have no worries en route. 


) oe — 
For tichets, reservations, opply eo BRITISH RAILWAYS THOS. COOK & SON, Li . 
a or Go © y . Dept. H/!1 JD, Berkeley St, London, W.!, or branches—or offices of Dean & Dawson Ltd 


Office, VICTORIA STATION, wore S.W. 




















gg Lengel tio iit | me = ver a A Motorist on your 


, BOUND vOvace in. => Gift 
7!" ih ole" ih 
hs ee 


S.W.F. MUSICAL HORN UB 


Somewhere between a duster and a brand new 
car there's a present for every driver: so if 
you're sighing over Christmas buying here's a 
gift that'll make sure YOU always get a lift! 


Handsome and in the best of good taste, the 
*@O . S.W.F. MUSICAL HORN plays consecu- 
tive notes (TA-T1-TA-TA) and as a chord 


Signature tunes to individual requirements 








Prices from £26. Write for illustrated leaflet 


or winter traveller kin 
3 pial tu tateliaadiines S.E.V. (Sales & Service) Ltd., 


warm sunshine in surroundings Safety hirst , sceniennees, Wnand Cannan 


st and relaxation. 
idea! for rem GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


is foremost im the minds of ski-ing authorities (Sole Concessionnaires for the United King- 
the dom.) See it demonstrated at Anglo-Auto 
Accessories Co., I. td., i, Great Queen 


A forty-two days’ sl.ip-board ; 
holiday to throughout the world today. Illustrated above is 


‘Marker’ automatic release binding, designed to 


new ‘! 
KARACHI & minimize the possibility of ski-ing accidents. On this 
BOMBAY subject, as on all others concerning sport, Lillywhites 


fe expe * d iete range of the 

by m.s. Batory (14,300 tons) have expert knowledg: and a compl g 
Sailing from Southampton latest release (safety) bindings is among our extensive 
8th January, 1955. selection of ski-ing equipment. Send now for our 
famous Winter Sports catalogue, post free on request. 








Calling outward and homeward 7 
at Gibraltar, Port Said and Aden. iit pt ht 
—— PONTRESINA (Engedine) SWITZERLAND 


Traditional abode of British sportsfolk ++ Own 
Apply local Travel Agent or extensive sporting grounds and gardens . 

elevated position . . . commanding views. First 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., ass family hotel amidst most beautiful walks 

(10 mios. Engadine Golf Course). 250 rooms, 120 

vate bathrooms. A residence of distinction 

9-13, Fenchurch Bidgs., London, E.C.3. with the cultured atmosphere of an English 

Telephone; ROYal 311! OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS country house. For sun, for sport, for society in 

the Swiss Alps,come to The Kronenhof this winter 

From 2 gps. incl. Under personal management of 


General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines and 129, FRIKCES ST., EDINBURGH and THE QUADRANT, BOURNEMOUTH the Proprietor: L. Gredig. Write for brochure 
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~ AIR FRANCE 


to the French Riviera 


fast and frequent flights to the FRENCH RIVIERA 
with convenient same-day connexions for all resorts 


to the 


Cote d’ Azur 


and spend summer in winter! 


Magnificent scenery and the scintillating 
blue of the Mediterranean make an 
exciting background for a perfect holiday. 
Come to the Céte d’Azur, bask 
in the sun, and take your part in its 
gay life. There are hotels of every 
grade with memorably good food in 


FRANCE 


The new allowance permits two good holidays a year in Prance 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or apply to the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
179, Piccadilly, London, W.1 for the Céte d'Aqur folder 








The resorts 


in the 


BERNESE 
OBERLAND 


Gir a4 
150 Hotels with over 7,000 beds. 25 lifcs. Ski and Skating Schools 


Winter season from Christmas to Easter 
Reduced rates in January 


Average 10 days all inclusive rates in very good hotels 
£14-0-0 
(room, 3 meals, tips, taxes etc., incl.) 


Prospectus and information: VBO-Office Interlaken, Switzerland, the Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 45859 Strand, London, W.C.2, or your Travel Agent 





Combined and permanent seascn tickets. Inquiry 
Office, Adelboden 





For Winter Sports 
lok 20 Hotels. Boarding Schools. Children's Homes. 
Ape 4,690 feet 
: yald Famous for Ski-ing and Curling 
2 hours from Berne Read open all the Winter 
30 Hotels — Ski-school — Curling Coach — Skating 


Ski-ing — Skating — Curling—tce Hockey— Walks 
3,500 feet Write to Kurverein, Grindelwald 





The World Famous Ski-ing Centre 


11 Ski-lifes covering a total length of 46,000 ft. Average daily 
sunshine 8-9 hours. Many social evencs. Special reduced rates 
in January. information: Tourist Office, Gstaad 








SUN — SNOW — FUN 
30 Horels. 2 Ice-rinks. 3 Mountain Railways. 3 Ski-lifts 
Famous Curling Centre 
4,.300feee New Cable Railway, Wengen-Mannlichen, apening 
> splendid new Ski-runs. 








Follow the sun at 


CANNES 


a friendly resort 


in attractive surroundings 


Two golf courses — Tennis — Yachting 


MUNICIPAL CASINO 


re-opens on Nov. 15st 


Information from 
SYNDICAT D’INITIATIVE CANNES 


or the 


French Government Tourist Office, 179, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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45/. 
NATIONAL 


SAV UN GS 
CERPUPLICAWIES 

















@ Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. 
The present (9th issue) Certificates may be bought 
in single documents representing I, 2, 3, 4, §, 10, 
20, §0 and 100 units of 15/- each. 





You may hold 700 of these 15/- units in addition to 
permitted holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 





All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free 
of Income Tax. 





Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/3d. in 
10 years. £525 invested in 700 Certificates becomes 
£708 in 10 years. 





Over the 10 year period the interest earned is 
equivalent to over 3 per cent. per annum. As it is 
free of Income Tax this is equivalent to a taxable 
investment yielding over 5} per cent. for any person 
paying Income Taxat thestandard rate of 9/- in the f. 





shrink - 


All National Savings Certificates which are 
more than 10 years old continue to earn 


resista nce | good interest. 


‘ Full information from your stockbroker, banker or 
DYLAN on knitwear—DYLAN on underwear—DYLAN on socks ; : 
other professional adviser, and from your Local 





—DYLAN on fabric. DYLAN on wool or wool mixture textiles Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office, 


means they won’t shrink out of fit, will give a marvellous or Trustee Savings Bank. 





soft ‘handle’, will give longer life. DYLAN im the shops soon! 


“DYLAN” denotes that goods 

carrving this brand name have SHRINK RESIST a ASY a ASY : 

passed standards of shrink-resist- fo buy os to hold eee 
ance set up by Stevensons Dyers An 

Limited, correlated to the tests 

laid down by the British Standards SOFT HANDLE to cash 


Institution. 

















STEVENSONS DYERS LIMITED * AMBERGATE * DERBYSHIRE eeiateeune Santen — ——— 


DP3/54 
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FROM OXFORD 


to the highways eof the world 


Fourteenth century stonework—and twentieth century steel. The mellowness 
of age—and the power of modern industry. Oxford knows both and is 
great because of cach. From this beautiful city, British cars travel to the four 


corners of the world. 


me re, 
4 Diy ee 


Low Geuwatries Land of dykes and canals, 


and windmills turning in the sea-salt bree xe 





Here, British cars ave a familiar sieht—and 
Pressed Steel bodywork a guarantee of enduring 


strength 


ii 


pice Putas. Pag Ss 





Seinen > Sede! aioe it 


World's tallest trees North of San 
Francisco, U.S. Highway 101 runs mile afier 
mile through groves of giant Redwoods soaring 
300 feel into the sky Of all British cars ex 
ported to the New World the majority has 
bedywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited 


Cars are one of Britain's greatest, and 
From New Zealand's Southern Alps fo the snow- %, Sica most valuable exports—earning vit 
capped mountains of Norway, in tropic rains or desert ' hard currency, maintaining empk 


heat, in the five continents and across the seven seas ment, building prosperity. Pressed 


Wess " , mwork i j , 1 5 
Pressed Steel bodywork maintains and enhances the Steel ( ompany Limited is proud to be 


British tradition of craftsmanship in engineering , ' , 
. : associated not only with many of the 





most famous names in the British 

motor-car industry, including Aust 
Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 
PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED == === 
Riley, Rover, Singer and Wolseley, 
Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of but with other manufacturers yet to 

CAR BODIES achieve world renown 

Factorics : COWLEY, OXFORD + THEALE, BPRKSHIRE + LINWOOD, SCOTLAND + Head Office: COWLRY - London Office : SCRPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT ST., W.1 


MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STPRL RAILWAY WAGONS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALI TYPRS 








if BEA TO 
WINTER SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 


From fog and rain to sun and snow — 
ski-ing, skating, tobogganing, bobbing, 
tailing, curling. Too wonderful to waste 


any time on the way. And you don’t if 


you fly. BEA adds extra days to your 
winter sports holiday. Speeds you 

there in carefree comfort — baggage 
and all. Frequent services from London 
to 10 airports, in 8 countries ; and 
week-end services from Manchester direct 
to Zurich; with convenient road /rail 
connexions, Fly BEA for the pick of 
Europe’s winter sports resorts, Ask your 
Travel Agent for the new BEA Winter 
Sports Folder. 


BRITISH EUROPE 


FRANCE 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY 
GERMANY 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
SPAIN 


AIRWAYS 
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UP 


Can you see at a glance what your furnaces con- 
tribute to manufacturing costs? Almost certainly, 
of course. But how far is that information broken 
down? Can you see at a glance the effect of your 
choice of refractories? You can’t? Neither can 
many other people whose bread and butter comes 
out of a furnace. 


Yet a change in the refractories lining a batch 
furnace can increase its output by 30 to 50 per cent 
or even more. Morgan M.I. refractories* can do 
this. They give you the output of four furnaces 
from every three—or even of three from every two 
... because they soak up far less heat than firebrick. 


These are not questions of technical detail, but 
important factors in output, that is why the choice 
of refractories should be considered at the highest 
level; where its overall impact on costs can be 
recognised; where the extra cost of such refrac- 
tories as ours can be seen in wider perspective. 


“* M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which 
can be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They are made on modern continuous plant 
under stringent quality control and every brick is 
ground to size. Full technical details are available on 
request and our furnace engineers are always pleased 
to have the opportunity of discussing special problems 
in the use of these, or any other, Morgan refractories. 


MORGAN 


efractories 
ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD (REFRACTORIES GROUP) 


NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
NE.73 
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Doyou value YOUR safety 


——— 


ma 


WL] 


FERODO 


ANTI-FADE BRAKE LININGS 


yf 
Yass 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


Telephone Sheffield 4205! 








- ot dowt you think about it’? 


If only brake drums wouldn't get so ‘het’ up! There’s no denying, 
300° centigrade is an uncomfortable heat for brake linings to be 
pressed tightly against. That’s why some linings ‘fade’ and let 
matters slip; and if brake fade happens when an emergency stop 
is needed—tragedy can quite easily result. It’s something to 
think about. 

The Ferodo organisation, with its unrivalled research talent and 
testing facilities, make Anti-Fade Brake Linings that give you 
safer, more reliable braking and greater driving control. So when 
your brakes do need re-lining, remember to ask for Ferodo 
the Anti-Fade Brake Linings. 





7 


4 THIS LABEL... 


- 
Your SRAKES are 
LINEO 


is proof that your garage have re-lined 
your brakes with genuine Ferodo Anti- 
Fade Brake Linings. It is orange and black 
and should be tied to the steering wheel 
of your car. The label is issued with every 
set of Ferodo Linings, so please make 


sure you are given it. 











FERODOLIMITED CHAPEL-E NeLE-PRITH 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 





Supper's neo proble m 
with Macvita to hand 


So sustaining so tasty 


yi ee 
Wer 
Whatever 


the hous 


there are good 
reasons for 


enjoy ing 


MACVITA 2 


M°VITIE & PRICE LTD EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 
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FIRST FOR 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 
AND LOW RUNNING COSTS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vi 
MOTOR CAR TYRE 
MANUFACTURERS 


For the motorist who demands the very best, there is only one tyre—the Dunlop Fort. 
Unequalled in performance and dependability, it is worth far more than the little extra 
it costs. These features—an extra strong casing . . . wide, flat tread with skid-resisting 
teeth and knife cuts . . . deep tread pattern . . . a rubber liner to resist casing damage— 
make it the tyre for greatest mileage and longest life. 


DUNLOP FORT 
te a Cluss by Sth? 
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